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TELL ME A STORY. 

ETTRODUOnON. 

* * * The children sat round me in the gloaming. 
There were several of them ; from Madge, dear Madge 
with her thick fair hair and soft kind grey eyes, 
down to pretty little Sybil — Gipsy, we called her for 
A fun, — whom you would hardly have guessed, from her 

brown face and bright dark eyes, to be Madge's " own 
cousin.* They were mostly girls, the big ones at 
least, which is what one would expect, for it is not 
often that big boys care much about sitting still, and 
even less about anything so sentimental as sitting 
still in the twilight doing nothing. There were two 
or three little boys however, nice round-faced little 
fellows, who had not yet begun to look down upon 
"girls," and were very much honoured at being 
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admitted to a good game of romps with Madge and 
her troop. 

It was one of these — ^the rosiest and nicest of 
them all, little Ted — who pulled my dress and 
whispered, but loud enough for every one to hear, 
with his coaxingest voice — " Tell me a story, aunty." 
And then it came all round in a regular buzz, in 
every voice, repeated again and again — "0 aunty! 
do ; dear, dear aunty, tell us a story." 

I had been knitting, but it had grown too dark 
even for that I could not pretend to be "busy." 
What could I say ? I held up my hands in despair. 

"0 children! dear children!" I cried, ''truly, 
truly, I don't know what stories to telL You are 
such dreadfully wise people now-a-days — ^you have 
long ago left behind you what / used to think 
wonderful stories — ' Cinderella,' and * Beauty and the 
Beast,' and all the rest of them ; and you have such 
piles of story books that you are always reading, and 
many of them too written for you by the cleverest 
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men and women living ! What could I tell you that 
you would care to hear? Why, it will be the 
children telling stories to amuse the papas and 
mammas, and aunties next, like the ^glorious revolu- 
tion ' in * liliput Lev^e V No, no, your poor old aunty 
is not quite in her dotage yet She knows better 
than to try to amuse you clever people with her 
stupid old hum-drum stories." 

I did not mean to hurt the poor dear little things 
— I did not, truly — ^I spoke a little in earnest, but 
more in jest, as I shook my head and looked round 
the cirda But to my surprise they took it all for 
earnest, and the tears even gathered in two or three 
pairs of eyes. 

"Aunty, you know we don't think so," began 
Madge, gentle Madge always, reproachfully. 

And " It's too bad of you, aunty, too bad," burst 
out plain-speaking Dolly. And worst of all, Ted 
clambered manfully up on to my knees, and proceeded 
to shake me vigorously. "Naughty aunty," he 
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said, *' naughty, navghty aunty. Ted will shake you, 
and shake you, to make yon good." 

What could I do but cry for mercy ? and promise 
anything and everjrthing, fifty stories on the spot^ ii 
only they would foigive me ? 

"But, truly children," I said again, when the 
hubbub had subsided a little, " I am afraid I do not 
know any stories you would care for." 

"We should care for anything you tell us," 
they replied, " about when you were a little girl, or 
anything." 

I considered a little. " I might tell you some- 
thing of that kind," I said, " and perhaps, by another 
evening, I might think over about some other 
people's *long agos' — your grandmother's, for in- 
stance. Would that please you ? " 

Great applause. 

" And another thinft" I continued, " if I try to 
rub up some old stories for you, don't you think you 
might help? You, Madge, dear, for instance, you 
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are older than the others — couldn't you tell them 
something of your own childish life even ? " 

I was almost sorry I had suggested it ; into 
Madge's face there came a look I had seen there 
before^ and the colour deepened in her cheeks. But 
she answered quite happily, 

"Yes, aunty, perhaps they would like to hear 
about — ^you know who I mean, and my other aunties, 
who are mammas now as well ; if you wouldn't mind 
writing it down — I don't think I could tell it 
straight ott** 

*'Very well," I said, "I'll remember. And if, 
possibly, some not real stories come into my head — 
there's no saying what I can do till I try," for I felt 
myself now getting into the spirit of it, — "you 
won't object, I suppose, to a fairy tale, or an 
adventure, for instance— just by way of a change 
you know?'* 

General clapping of hands. 

" Well then," I said, * to begin with, I'll tell you 
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a story wLicli is — ^no, I won't tell you what it is, real 
or not ; you shall find out for yourselves." 

And in this way it came to pass, you see, that 
there was quite a succession of *^ blind man's holi- 
days," on which occasions poor aunty was always 
expected to have a story forthcoming, 



THE REEL FAIRIES. 

« Unea^ lies the head that wears a crown." 

Louisa was a little girl of eight years old. That is 
to say, she was eight years old at the time I am going 
to tell you about She was. nothing particular to 
look at ; she was small for her age, and her face was 
rather white, aild her eyes were pretty much the 
same as other people's eyes. Her hair was dark 
brown, but it was not even curly. It was quite 
straight-dowii hair, and it was cut short, not quite so 
short as little; boys' hair is cut now-a-days, but not 
very much loliger. Many little girls had quite short 
hair at that time» but still there was something about 
Louisa's that made its shortness remarkable, if any- 
thing about her could have been remarkable I It was 
so very smooth and soft, and fitted into her head so 
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clo8ely that it gave her a small, soft look, not unlike 
a mouse. On the whole, I cannot describe her better 
than by Baying she was rather like a mouse, or like 
what you could fancy a mouse would be if it were 
turned into a little girL 

Louisa was not shy, but she was timid and not 
fond of putting herself forward ; and in consequence of 
this, as well as from her not being at all what is called 
a "showy" child, she received very little notice from 
strangers, or indeed from many who knew her pretty 
well People thought her a quiet, well-behaved little 
thing, and then thought no more about her. Louisa 
understood this in her own way, and sometimes it hurt 
her. She was not so unobservant as she seemed ; and 
there were times when she would have very much 
liked a little more of the caressing, and even admira- 
tion, which she now and then saw lavished on other 
children ; for though she was sensible in some ways, 
in others she was not wiser than most little people. 

Her home was not in the country : it was in a 
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street^ in a large and rather smoky town. The house 
in which she Kved was not a wry pretty one ; but, on 
the whole, it was nice and comfortable, and Louisa was 
generally Very well pleased with it, except now and 
then, when she got little fits of wishing she lived in 
some very beautiful palace sort of house, with splendid 
rooms, and grand staircases, and gardens, and foun- 
tains, and I don't know all what — -just the same sort of 
little fits as she sometimes had of wislung to be very 
pretty, and to have lovely dresses, and to be admired 
and noticed by every one who saw her. She never 
told any one of these wishes of hers ; perhaps if she 
had it would have been better, but it was not often 
that she could have found any one to listen to and 
understand her ; and so she just kept them to hersell 
There was one person who, I think, could have 
understood her, and that was her mother. But she 
was often busy, and when not busy, often tired, for 
she had a great deal to do, and several other little 
children besides Louisa to take care o£ There were 
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two brothers who came nearest Louisa in age, one 
older and one younger, and two or three mites of 
children smaller stiU. The brothers went to school, 
and were so much interested in the things '' Utile 
boys are made of/' that they were apt to be rather 
contemptuous to Louisa because she was a girl, and 
the wee children in the nursery were too wee to think 
of anything but their own tiny pleasures and troubles. 
So you can understand that though she had really 
everything a little girl could wish for, Louisa was 
sometimes rather lonely and at a loss for companions, 
and this led to her making friends in a very odd way 
indeed. If you guessed for a whole year I do not 
think you would ever guess whom, or I should say 
whai, she chose for her friends. Indeed, I fear that 
when I tell you you will hardly believe me ; you will 
think I am "story-telling'^ indeed. Listen — ^it was 
not her doU, nor a pet dog, nor even a favourite 
pussy-cat — ^it was, they were rather, the reels in her 
mothefi^s worlcbox. 
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Can you believe it ? It is quite, quite true. I am 
not "making up'* at all, and I will tell you how it 
came about There was one part of the day, I dare- 
say it was the hour that the nursery children were 
asleep, when it was convenient for Louisa to be sent 
down-stairs to sit beside her mother in the drawing- 
room, with many injunctions to be quiet. Her mother 
was generally writing or "doing accounts" at that 
time, and not at leisure to attend to her little girl ; 
but when Louisa appeared at the door she would look 
up and say with a smile, "Well, dear, and what will you 
have to amuse yourself with to-day?* At first 
Louisa used to consider for a minute, and nearly 
every day she would make a different request. 

"A piece of paper and a pencil to write," she 
woiild say on Monday perhaps, and on Tuesday it 
would be " The box with the chess, please," and on 
Wednesday something else. But after a while her 
answer came to be always the same — " Your big work- 
box to tidy, please, mamma." 
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Mamma smiled at the great need of tidying that 
had come over her big workbox, bnt she knew she 
could certainly trust Louisa not to i^Tir-tidy it^ so she 
used just to push it across the table to her without 
speaking, and then for an hour at least nothing more 
was heard of Louisa. She sat quite still, fuUy as 
absorbed in her occupation as her mother was in hers, 
till at last the well-known tap at the door would 
bring her back &om dream-land. 

"Miss Louisa, your dinner is waiting," or "Miss 
Louisa, the little ones are quite ready to go out ;" and, 
with a deep sigh, the workboz would be closed and 
the little girl would obey the unwelcome summons. 

And next day, and the day after, and a great 
many days after that, it was always the same thing. 
But nobody knew anything about these queer fiiends 
of hers, except Louisa herself. 

There were several families of them, and their 
names were as original as themselves. There were 
the Browns, reels of brown wood wound with white 
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cotton ; as far as I remember there were a Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown and three children; the Browns were 
sapposed to be qniet, respectable people, who lived in 
a large house in the country, but had nothing par- 
ticularly romantic or exciting about them. There 
were the De CordaySy so named &om the conspicuous 
mark of "three cord" which they bore. They were 
a set of handsome bone, or^ as Louisa called it^ ivory 
reels, and she added the "De" to their name to make 
it sound grander. There were two pretty little reels 
of fine China silk, whom she distinguished as the 
Chinese Piincesse& Blanche and Bose were their 
first names, to suit tbe colours they bore, for Louisa, 
you see, had learnt a little French already ; and there 
were some larger silk reels, whom she called the 
" Lords and Ladies Mossy.'' Altogether there were 
between twenty and thirty personages in the workboz 
community, and the adventures they had, the elegance 
and luxury in which they lived, the wonderfcd stories 
they told each other, would fill more pages than I 
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have time to write, or than you, kind little girls that 
you are, would have patience to read. I must hasten 
on to tell you how it came to pass that this queer 
fancy of Louisa's was discovered by other people. 
One morning when she was sitting quietly, as 

usual, beside her mother, a friend of Mrs. no, 

we need not tell her name, I should like you best just 
to think of her as Louisa's mamma — ^well then, a 
Mend of Louisa's mamma's came to call. She was a 
lady who lived in the country several miles away 
from Smokytown, but she was very fond of Louisa's 
mammsL, and whenever she had to come to Smoky- 
town to shop, or anything of that kind, perhaps to 
take her little girl (for she too had a little girl as you 
shall hear) to the dentist's, she always came early to 
call on her friend. Louisa's mamma jumped up at 
once, when the servant threw open the door 'and 
announced the lady by name, and then they kissed 
each other, and then Louisa's mamma stooped down 
and kissed the lady's little girl who was standing 
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beside her, but Louisa sat so quietly at her comer of 
the table, that for a minute or two no one noticed her. 
She was just thinking If she could manage to creep 
down under the table and slip away out of the room 
without being seen, when her mamma called her. 

"Louisa, my dear/' she said, "come here and 
speak to Mrs. Gordon and to Frances. You remember 
Frances, don't you, dear?" 

Louisa got down slowly off her chair and came to 
her mamma. She stopd looking at Frances for a 
minute or two without speaking. 

" Don't you remember Frances ? " said her mamma 
again. 

"No," said Louisa at last "I don't think I do." 
Then she turned away as if she were going back to 
her place at the table. Her mamma looked vexed. 

''Poor little thing," said Mrs. Gordon, "she is 
only rather shy. Frances, you must make friends 
with her." 

"Louisa, I am not pleased with you," said her 
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mamma gravely, and then she went on talking to 
Mrs. Gordon. 

Frances followed Louisa to the table, where all 
the reels were arranged in order. There was a grand 
feast going on among them that day: one of the 
Chinese princesses was to be married to one of the 
Lords Flossy, and Louisa had been smartening them 
up for the occasion. But she did not want to tell 
Frances about it. 

"I am only playing with mamma's workbox 
things," she said, looking up at Frances, and wishing 

* 

she had not come. She had taken a dislike to Frances, 
and the reason was not a very nice one — she was 
envious of her because she had such a pretty face and 
was very beautifally dressed. She had long curls of 
bright light hair, and large blue eyes, and she had a 
purple velvet coat trimmed with for, and a sweet 
little bonnet with rosebuds in the cap, and Louisa's 
mamma would never let her have rosebuds or any 
flowers in her bonnets. To Louisa's eyes she looked 
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almost as beautiful as a fairy princess, but the 
thought vexed her. 

" Playing with your mamma's workbox things,** 
said Frances, " how veiy funny ! You poor little 
thing, have you got nothing else to play with?" 

She spoke as if she were several years older than 
Louisa, and this made Louisa still more vexed. 

"Yes," she answered, ** of course I have got other 

things, but I like these. Tou can't understand." 

[Frances smUed. " How funny you are ! " she said 

again, ^^but never mind. Let us talk of something 

nice. Perhaps you would like to hear what things / 

have got to play witL I have a room all for myself, 

fiUed with toys. I have got a large doU-house, as 

tall as myself, with eight rooms ; and I have sixteen 

doUs of different kinds. They were mostly birthday 

presents. But I am getting too big to care for them 

now. My birthday was last week. What do you 

think papa gave me ? Something so beautiful that I 

had wanted for such a long time. I don't think you 

could guess." 

o 
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In spite of herself Louisa was becoming interestecL 
" I don't know, I'm sure," she said ; ** perhaps it was a 
book full of stories." 

Frances shook her head. . " no," she answered, 
" it' wasn't That would be nothing particular, and 
my present was something particular, very particular 
indeed. Well, you can't guess, so I'll tell you — it 
was a Princess's dress ; a real dress you know ; a 
dress that I can put on and wear." 

"A Princess's dress I" repeated Louisa, opening 
her eyes. 

"Yes, to be sure," said Frances. "I call it a 
Princess's dress, because it is copied &om one the 
Princess Fair Star wore at the pantomime last. 
Christmas. It was there I saw it, and I have teazed 
papa ever since till he got it for me. And it is so 
beautiful ; quite beautiful enough for a queen for that 
matter. My papa often calls me his queen, some- 
times he says his golden-haired queen. Does yours ? '* 

"No," said Louisa sadly; "my papa sometimes 



■.'. 
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calls me his pet^ and sometimes he calls me ^ old 
woman,' but he never says I am his queen. I 
suppose I am not pretty enough." 

" I don't know," said Frances, consideringly, * I 
don't think you're ugly exactly. Perhaps if you 
asked your papa to get you a Princess's dress" — 

" He wouldn't," said Louisa decidedly, " I know 
he wouldn't. It would not be the least use asking 
him. Tell me more about yours — what is it like, and 
does it make you feel like a real princess when you 
have it on?" 

**I suppose it makes me hoh like one," replied 
Frances complacently, ** and as for feeling, why one 
can always fancy, you know." 

" Fancying isn't enough," said Louisa. '* I know 
I should dreadfully like to Se a princess or a queen. 
It is the first thing I would ask a fairy. Perhaps you 
don't wish it so much because every one pets you so, 
and thinks you so pretty. Has your dress got silver 
and gold on it ? " 
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" yes, at least it has silver — silver spots/' began 
Frances eagerly, but just then her mamma turned to 
tell her that they must go. " The little people have 
made friends very quickly after all, you see,** she said 
to Louisa's mamma. " Some day you must really 
bring Louisa to see Frances — ^it has been such an old 
promise." 

" It is not often I can leave home for a vrhole 
day," said Louisa's mamma; "and then, dear, you 
must remember not having a carriage makes a differ- 
ence." 

Louisa's cheeks grew red. She felt veiy vexed 
with her mamma for telling Mrs. Gordon they had no 
carriage, but of course she did not venture to say 
anything, so no one noticed her. She was not sorry 
when Mrs. Gordon and Frances said goodbye and 
went away. 

That same evening, a little before bed-time, Louisa 
happened to be again in the drawing-room alone with 
her mother. 
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* Louisa," said her mother, who was sewing at the 
table, "you did not leave my workbox as neat as 
usual this morning. I suppose it was because you 
were interrupted by Prances Gordon. Come here, 
dear, and take the box and put it on a chair near the 
fire and arrange it rightly. Here is a whole collec- 
tion of reels rolling about. Put them all in their 
places." 

Louisa did as she was told, but without speaking. 
Indeed she had been very silent all day, but her 
mother had been occupied with other things and had 
not noticed her particularly. Louisa quietly put the 
reels into their places, giving the most comfortable 
comers to her favourites as usual, and huddling some 
of the others together rather unceremoniously. Then 
she sat down on the hearth-rug, and began to think 
of what Frances Gordon had said to her, and to wish 
all sorts of not very wise things. She felt herself at 
last growing drowsy, so she leant her little round 
head on the chair beside her, and was almost asleep. 
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when she heard her mother say, *' Louisa^ my dear^ you 
are getting sleepy, you must really go to bed." 

** Yes, mamma," she said, or intended to say, but 
the words sounded faint and dreamlike, and before 
they were fully pronounced she was fairly asleep 1 

She remembered nothing more for what seemed 
a veiy long time — then to her surprise she found 
herself already undressed and in her own little bed I 
** Nuise must have carried me upstairs and undressed 
me," she thought, and she opened her eyes very wide 
to see if it was still the middle of the night No, 
surely it could not be ; the room was quite light, yet 
where was the light coming from ? It was not coming 
in at the window — ^there was no window to be seen ; 
the curtains were drawn across, and no tiny chink 
even was visible ; there was no lamp or candle in the 
room, — ^the light was simply there, but where it came 
from Louisa could not discover. She got tired of 
wondeiing about it at last, and was composing herself 
to sleep again, when suddenly a small but very dear 



" All tile white counterpane of her IiiiIf 
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voice called her by name. '* Louisa, Louisa/' it said. 
She did not feel at all frightened. She haK raised 
herself in bed and exclaimed, '* Who is speaking to 
me ? what do you want ? " 

" Louisa^ Loxdsa," the voice repeated, " would you 
like to be a queen ? " 

"Very much indeed, thank you,'* Louisa replied 
promptly. 

"Then rub your eyes and look about you," said 
the voice. 

Louisa rubbed her eyes and looked^ about her to 
some purpose, for what do you think she saw ? All 
the white counterpane of her little bed was covered 
with tiny figures, of various sizes, from one inch to 
three or four in height They were hopping, and 
dancing, and twirling themselves about in every 
imaginable way, like nothing anybody ever saw before, • 
or since, or ever will again. 

*' Fairies 1 " thought Louisa at once, and without 
any feeUng of overwhelming surprise, for, like most 
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children, she had always been hoping; and indeed 
half expecting, that some day an adventure of this 
kind would fall to her share. 

*'Yes, fairies," said the same voice as before, 
which seemed to hear her thoughts as distinctly as if 
she had spoken them ; '' but what kind of fairies ? 
Look at us again^ Louisa." 

Louisa opened her eyes wider and stared harder. 
There were all kinds of fairies, gentlemen and 
ladies, little and big ; but as she looked she saw that 
every one of them, without exception, wore a curious 
sort of round stiff jacket, more like a little barrel 
than anything elsa It gave them a queer high- 
shouldered look, very like the little figures of Noah 
and his family in toy arks ; but as Louisa was staring 
at them the mysteiy* was explained. A big, rather 
clumsy-looking gentleman fairy, stopped for a moment 
in his gymnastics, and Louisa read on the ledge round 
his shoulders the familiar words "Clark and Co.'s 
best six-cord, extra quality. No. 12." 
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** I know," she cried, clapping her hands ; " you're 
mamma's reels ! " 

At these words a sensation ran through the 
company ; they all stood stock-still, and Louisa began 
to feel a little afraid. 

"She says," exclaimed the voice, "she says wtfre 
her mamma's reels ! " 

There fell a dead silence ; Louisa expected to be 
sentenced to undergo capital punishment on the spot. 
*'It's too bad," she said to herself, "it's too bad; 
they asked me to guess who they were" 

"She says," continued the voice, "she says 'it's 
too bad.' What is too bad? My Mends, let the 
deputation stand forward." 

Instantly about a dozen fairies separated them- 
selves from the others and advanced, slowly marching 
two and two up the coimterpane, till having made 
their way across the various hills and valleys formed 
by Louisa's little figure under the bedclothes, they 
drew up just in front of her nose. Foremost of the 
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deputation she recognised, the one clad in pink satin, 
the other in glistening white, her two favourites the 
Princesses Blanche and Bosa 

" Beautiful Louisa^" said the deputation, all speak- 
ing at once, " we have come to ask you to be our 
queen." 

<< Thank you," said Louisa^ not knowing what else 
to say. 

" She consents I " exclaimed the deputation, "let 
the royal chariot appear." 

Thereupon there suddenly started up in the middle 
of the bed, as large as life, but no larger, her mamma's 
big workbox! The fairies all clambered on to it 
with a rush, and hung upon it in every direction, like 
bees on a hive, or firemen on a fire-engine ; and no 
sooner were they all mounted than the workbox 
slowly glided along till it was close to Louisa's faca 

" Will your majesty please to get in ? ** said one 
of the fairies, ''Clarke's No. 12, extra quality," I 
think it was. 
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"How can I ?" said Louisa piteously, "how can 
I ? I'm far too big. How can I get into a workbox ? " 

" Please to rub your eyes and try * said the big 
faiiy, " right foot foremost^ if you please." 

Louisa rubbed her eyes, and pulling her right foot 
out from under the clothes, stepped on to the work- 
box. 

To her surprise, or rather not to her surprise, 
everything seemed to come quite naturally, she found 
that she was not at all too big, and she settled herself 
in the place the fairies ha4 kept for her, the nice 
little division lined with satin, in which her mamma's 
thimble and emery cushion always lay. It was pretty 
comfortable, only rather hard, but Louisa had no 
time to think about that, for no sooner was she seated 
than off flew, the workbox, that is to say the royal 
chariot^ away, away, Louisa knew not where, and felt 
too giddy to tiy to think It stopped at last as 
suddenly as it had started, and quick as thought all 
the fairies jumped down. Louisa followed them 
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more deliberately; She found herself in a great 
shining hall, the walls seemed to be of looking-glass, 
but when she observed them more closely she found 
they were made of innumerable needles^ all fastened 
together in some wonderful fairy fashion, which she 
had not time to examine, for just then the Chinese 
princesses approached her, carrying between them a 
glistening dress, which they begged her to put on. 
They were quite as tall as she by-the-by, so she 
allowed them to dress her, and then examined herself 
with great satisfaction in the looking-glass walls. 
The dress was lovely, of that there was no doubt ; it 
was just such a one, curiously enough, as Frances . 
Gk)rdon had described ; the only drawback was her 
short hair, which certainly did not add to her regal 
appearance. 

*' It won't show so much when your majesty has 
the crown on," said the Chinese princesses, answering 
as before to Louisa's unspoken thoughts. Then some 
gentlemen fairies appeared with the crown, which 
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fitted exactly, only it felt rather heavy. But it 
would never do for a queen to complain, even in 
thought, of so trifling a matter, so with great dignity 
Louisa ascended the throne which stood at one end 
of the hall, and sat down upon it to see what would 
come next. 

The Fairies came next One after the other, by 
dozens, and scores, and hundreds, they passed before 
her, each as he passed making the humblest of 
obeisances, as if to the great Mogul himself It was 
very fine indeed, but after a while Louisa began to 
get rather tired of it, and though the throne was very 
grand to look at, it too felt rather hard, and the crown 
grew decidedly heavier. 

'^ I think rd like to come down for a little," she 
said to some of the ladies and gentlemen beside her, 
but they took no notice. ** I'd like to get down for a 
little and to take off my crown — it's hurting my head, 
and this spangly dress is so cold," she continued. 
Still the fairies took no notice. 
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*' Don't you hear what I say ? " she exclaimed 
again, getting angry; ''what's the use of being a 
queen if you won't answer me ? " 

Then at last some of the fairies standing beside 
the throne appeared to hear what she was saying. 

"Her majesty wishes to take a little exercise/' 
said " Clarke's Ko. 12/' and immediately the words 
were repeated in a sort of confusing buzz all round 
the hall ''Her majesty wishes to take a little 
exercise" — ** her majesty wishes to take a little 
exercise,'* till Louisa could have shaken them all 
heartily, she felt so provoked. Then suddenly the 
throne b^an to squeak and grunt (Louisa thought it 
was going to talk about her taking exercise next), and 
after it had given vent to all manner of unearthly 
sounds it jerked itself up, first on one side and then 
on the other, like a veiy rheumatic old woman, and 
at last slowly moved away. None of the fairies were 
pushing it, that was plain ; and at first Louisa was too 
much occupied in wondering what made it move, to 
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find fault with the mode of exercise permitted to her. 
The throne rolled slowly along, all round the hall, 
and wherever it appeared a crowd of fairies scuttled 
away, all chattering the same words — ** Her majesty 
is taking a little exercise," till at last, with renewed 
jerks and grunts and groans, her queer conveyance 
settled itself again in its old place. As soon as it 
was still, Louisa tried to get down, but no sooner did 
she put one foot on the ground than a crowd of fairies 
respectfully lifted it up again on to the footstooL 
This happened two or three times, till Louisa's 
patience was again exhausted. 

" Get out of my way," she exclaimed, "you horrid 
little things, get out of my way ; I want to get down 
and run about" 

But the fairies took no notice of what she said, 
till for the third time she repeated it. Then they 
all spoke at once. 

" Her majesty wants to take a little TMire 
exercise," they buzzed in all directions, till Louisa 
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was so completely out of patience that she burst into 
tears. 

" I won't stay to be your queen," she said, " it's 
not nice at alL I want to go home to my mamma. 
I want to go home to my mamma. I want to go 
home to my mamma." 

"We don't know what mammas are/' said the 
fairies. "We haven't anything of that kind 
here." 

•* That's a story," said Louisa. ** There — are 
mammas here. I've seen several There's Mrs. 
Brown, and there's Lady Rossy, and there's — ^no, the 
Chinese princesses haven't a mamma. But you see 
there are two among my mamma's own reels in her 
workb— ." 

But before she could finish the word the fairies 
all set up a terrific shout " The word, the word," 
they cried, ''the word that no one must mention here. 
Hushlhushlhush!" 

They all turned upon Louisa as if they were 
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going to tear her to pieces. In her terror she uttered 
a piercing scream, and — ^woke. 

She wasn't in bed ; where was she ? Could she 
be in the workbox ? Wherever she was it was quite 
dark and cold, and something was pressing against 
her head, and her legs were aching. Suddenly there 
came a flash of light. Some one had opened the door, 
and the light from the hall streamed in. The 
some one was Louisa's mamma. 

" Who is in here ? Did I hear some one calling 
out ? " she exclaimed anxiously. 

Louisa was slowly recovering her wits. " It was me, 
mamma,'' she answered ; " I didn't know where I was, 
and I was so frightened and I am so cold. Oh mamma ! " 

A flood of tears choked her. 

" You poor child," exclaimed her mamma, hurrying 
back to the hall to fetch a lamp, as she spoke, " why, 
you have fallen asleep on the hearthrug, and the fire's 
out ; and my workbox — ^what is it doing here ? Were 
you using it for a pillow ?" 
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"Ko/' said Louisa, eyeing the workbox suspici- 
ously, "it was on the chair, and the comer of it has 
hurt my head, mamma; it was pressing against it." 

Her mamma lifted the box on to the table. 

"Are they all in there, mamma?*' whispered 
Louisa, timidly. 

" All in where ? All who ? What are you speak- 
ing about, my dear?" 

The fairies — the reels I mean," replied Louisa. 
My dear, you are dreaming still," said her 
mamma^ laughing, but seeing that Louisa looked 
dissatisfied, "never mind, you shall tell me your 
dreams to-morrow. But just now you must really 
go to bed. It is nine o'clock — ^you have been two 
hours asleep. I went out of the room in a hurry, 
taking the lamp with me because it was not burning 
rightly, and then I heard baby crying — ^he is very 
cross to-night — and both nurse and I forgot about 
you. Now go, dear, and get well warmed at the 
nursery fire before you go to bed." 
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Lonifia trotted o£ She had no more dreams that 
night, but when she woke the next morning, her 
poor little legs were still aching. She had caught 
cold the night before^ there was no doubt, so her 
mamma, taking some blame to herself for her having 
fallen asleep on the floor, was particularly kind and 
indulgent to her. She brought her down to the 
drawing-room wrapped in a shawl, and established 
her comfortably in an arm-chair. 

** What will you have to play with?" she asked. 
** Would you like my workboxT 

**I don't know," said Louisa, doubtfully. " Mamma,* 
she continued, after a moment's silence, '' can queens 
never do what they like ?" 

''Very'^often they canV' repUed her mamma. 
" What makes you ask ?" 

'^ I dreamt I was a queen," said Louisa. 

" Did you ? What country were you queen of ? " 

*' I was queen of the reel fairies," repUed the child 
gravely. Her mother looked mystified. 
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" Tell xne what you mean, dear/' she said. '^ Tell 
me all about it." 

So bit by bit Louisa explained the whole, and 
her mamma had for once a peep into that strange^ 
fantastic, mysterious worid, which we call a child's 
imagination. She had a glimpse of something else 
too. She saw that her little girl was in danger of 
getting to live too much alone, was in need of 
sympathy and companionship. 

" I think it was what Frances Gk)rdon said that 
made me dream about being a queen," she said. 

" And do you still wish you were a queen ? " said 
her mamma. 

" No," said Louisa 

"A princess then?" 

" No," she replied again. " But, mamma " — 

"Well, dear?'' 

'' I do wish sometimes that I was pretty, and that 
— ^that — I don't know how to say it — ^that people 
made a fuss about me sometimes.'' 
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Her mamma looked a little grave and a little sad ; 
but still she smiled. She could not be angry — 
thought Louisa. 

*'Is it naughty, mamma?" she whispered. 

*' Naughty? No, dear; it is a wish most little 
girls have, I fency — and big ones too. But some day 
you will understand how it might grow into a wrong 
feeliDg, and how on the other side a little of it may 
be useful to help good feelings. And till you under- 
stand better, dear, doesn't it make you happy to know 
that to me you could not be dearer if you were the 
most beautiful little princess in the world.'' 

"As beautiful as Princess Fair Star, mamma?" 

"Yes, or any other princess you can think of. 
I would rather have my little mouse of a girl than 
any of them." 

Louisa nestled closer to her mamma with great 
satisfaction. "I like you to call me your mouse, 
mamma ; and do you know I almost think I like 
having a cold." 
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Her mother laughed. *'Am I making a little 
fiiss about you ? Is that what you like ? ^ 

Louisa laughed too. 

"Do you think I should leave off playing with 
the reels, and making stories about them, mamma? 
Is it silly?" 

" No, dear, not if it amuses you," said her mother. 

But though Louisa did not leave off playing with 
the reels altogether, she gradually came to find that 
she preferred other amusements. Her mother taught 
her several pretty kinds of work, and read aloud 
stories to her more often than formerly. And, some- 
how, Louisa never again cared quite as much for her 
old friends. She thought the Chinese princesses had 
grown rather "stuck-up" and affected, and she could 
not get over a strong suspicion that "Clark's No. 
12 " was very ready to be impertinent, if he could 
ever again get a chanca 



GOOD-NIGHT, WINNY. 



Say not good-night — ^but, in some brighter dime, 
Bid me good morning 1 " 



When I was a little girl I was called Meg. I do not 
mean to say that I have got a different name now 
that I am big, but my name is vsed differently. I am 
now called Maigaret, or sometimes Madge, but never 
Meg. Indeed I do not wish ever to be called Meg, 
for a reason you will quite understand when you 
have heard my story. But perhaps I am wrong to 
call it a ''story" at all, so I had better say at the 
beginning that what I have to tell you is only a sort 
of remembrance of something that happened to me 
when I was very little — of some one I loved more 
dearly, I think, than I can ever love any one again. 
And I fancy perhaps other little girls will like to 
hear it 
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Well then, to begin again — ^long ago I used to be 
called Meg, and the person who first called me so was 
my sister Winny, who was not quite two years older 
than I. There were four of us then — four little 
sisters — ^Winny, and I, and Dolly, and Blanche, baby 
Blanche we used to call her. We lived in the country 
in a pretty house, which we were very fond oi^ par- 
ticularly in the summer time, when the flowers were 
all out Winny loved flowers more dearly than any 
one I ever knew, and she taught me to love them too. 
I never see one now without thinking of her and the 
things she used to say about them. I can see now, 
now that I am so much older, that Winny must have 
been a very clever little girl in some ways, not so 
much in learning lessons as in thinking things to 
herself and understanding feelings and thoughts that 
children do not generally care about at all She was 
very pretty too, I can remember her face so welL 
She had blue eyes and very long black eyelashes — 
our mamma used to teaze her sometimes, and say that 
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she had what Irish people call ^ blue eyes put in with 
dirty fingers" — ^and pretty rosy cheeks, and a very 
white forehead. And her face always had a bright 
dancing look that I can remember best of aU. 

We learnt lessons together, and we slept together 
in two little beds side by side, and we did everything 
together, from eating our breakfe^it to dressing our 
dolls — and when one was away the other seemed only 
half alive. All our frocks and hats and jackets were 
exactly the same, and except that Winny was taller 
than I, we should never have known which was 
which of our things. I am sure Wiony was a very 
good little girl, but when I tiy to remember all about 
her exactly, what seems to come back most to me is 
her being always so happy. She did not need to 
. think much about being good and not naughty ; 
everything seemed to come rightly to her of itself. 
She thought the world was a veiy pretty, nice place ; 
and she loved aU her friends, and she loved Gk)d most 
of all for giving them to her. She used to say she 
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was sure Heaven would be a veiy happy place too, 
only she did so hope there would be plenty of flowers 
there, and she was disappointed because mamma said 
it did not tell in the Bible what kinds of flowers there 
would ba Almost the only thing which made her 
unhappy was about there being so many very poor 
people in the world. She used to talk about it veiy 
often and wonder why it was, and when she was very, 
very little, she cried because nurse would not let her 
give away her best velvet jacket to a poor little girl 
she saw on the road. 

But though Winny was so sweet, and though we 
loved each other so, sometimes we did quarrel Now 
and then it was quite little quarrels which were over 
directly, but once we had a bigger quarreL Even 
now I do not like to remember it ; and oh ! how I do 
wish I could make other boys and girls feel as I do 
about quarrelling. Even little tiny squabbles seem 
to me to be sorrowful things, and then they so often 
grow into bigger one& It was generally mostly my 
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fault I was peevish and cross sometimes, and Winny 
was never worse than just hasty and quick for a 
moment. She was always ready to make Mends 
again, "to kiss ourselves to make the quarrel go 
away/' as our little sister DoUy used to say, almost 
before she could speak. And sometimes I was silly, 
and then it was right for Winny to find fault with 
me. My manners used occasionally to trouble her, 
for she was very particular about such things. One 
day I remember she was very vexed with me for 
something I said to a gentleman who was dining with 
our papa and mamma. He was a nice kind gentle- 
man, and we liked him, only we did not think him 
pretty. Winny and I had fixed together that we did 
not think him pretty, only of course Winny never 
thought I would be so silly as to tdl him so. We 
came down to dessert that evening — Winny sat beside 
papa, and I sat between Mr. Merton and mamma, and 
after I had sat quite still, looking at him without 
speaking, I suddenly said, — I can't think what made 
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Mr. Merton, I don't think 70a are at all pretty. 
Your hair goes straight down, and up again all of a 
sudden at the end^ just like our old drake's taH" 

Mr. Merton laughed very much^ and papa laughed, 
and mamma did too, though not so much. But 
Winny did not laugh at alL Her face got red, and 
she would not eat her raisins, but asked if she might 
keep them for Dolly, and she seemed quite un- 
happy. And when we had said good-night, and had 
gone upstairs, I could see how vexed she waa She 
was so vexed that she even gave me a little shake. 
" Meg,** she said, '' I am so ashamed of you. I am 
really. How could you be so rude ?" 

I began to cry, and I said I did not mean to be 
rude ; and I promised that I would never say things 
like that again ; and then Winny forgave me ; but I 
never forgot it. And once I remember, too, that she 
was vexed with me because I would not speak to a 
little girl who came to pay a visit to her grandfather, 
who lived at ow grandfather's lodge. Winny stopped 
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to say good-morning to her, and to ask her if her 
friends at home were quite well ; and the little girl 
curtseyed and looked so pleased. But I walked on, 
and when Winny called to me to stop I would not ; 
and then, when she asked me what was the matter, I 
said I did not think we needed to speak to the little 
girl, she was quite a common child, and we were 
ladies. Winny was vexed with me then ; she was 
too vexed to give me a little shake even. She did 
not speak for a minute, and then she said, very sadly, 
" Meg, I am sorry you don't know better than that 
what being a lady means." 

I do know better now, I hope ; but was it not 
strange that Winny always seemed to know better 
about these things? It came of itself to her, I 
think, because her heart was so kind and happy. 

Winny was very fond of listening to stories, and 
of making them up and telling them to me ; but she 
was not very fond of reading to hersel£ She liked 
writing best, and I Uked reading. We used to say 
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that when we were big girls, Winny should write all 
mamma's letters for her, and I should read aloud to 
her when she was tired. How little we thought that 
time would Tiever comel We were always talking 
about what we should do when we were big ; but some- 
times when we had been talking a long time, Winny 
would stop suddenly, and say, "Meg; growing big 
seems a dreadfully long way off. It almost tires me 
to think of it. What a great, great deal we shall 
have to learn before then, Meg I " I wonder what 
gave her that feeling. 

Shall I tell you now about the worst quarrel we 
ever had? It was about Winny's best dolL The 
doll's name was " Poup^e." Of course I know now 
that that is the French for all dolls ; but we were so 
Uttle then we did not understand, and when our 
aunt's French maid told us that " poup^e" was the 
word for doll, we thought it a very pretiy name, and 
somehow the doU was always called by it Orand- 
father had given " Poup^e " to Winny — I think he 
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brought it from London for her — and I cannot tell 
you how proud she was of it She did not play with 
it every day, only on holidays and treat-days ; but 
every day she used to peep at "Poupfe" in the 
drawer where she lay, and kiss her, and say how 
pretty she looked. One afternoon Winny was going 
out somewhere — ^I don't remember exactly where ; 
I daresay it was a drive with mamma — ^and I was 
not to go, and I was crying; and just as Winny 
was running downstairs all ready dressed to go, 
she came back and whispered to me, ''Meg, dear, 
don't cry. It takes away all my pleasure to see 
you. Will you leave oflF crjdng and look happy 
if I let you have ' Poup^e' to play with while I am 
out?" 

I wiped away my tears in a minute, I was so 
pleased. Winny ran to " Poup^e's" drawer and got 
her out, and brought her to me. She kissed her as 
Qhe put her into my arms, and she said to her, " My 
darling * Poupde,' you are going to spend the afternoon 
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with your aunt. You must be a very good little 
girl, and do exactly what she tells you." 

And then Winny said to me, ** You wUl be very 
careful of her, won't you, Meg?" and I promised, of 
course, that I would. 

I did mean to be careful, and I really was ; but 
for all that a sad accident happened. I had been 
very happy with "Poupde" all the afternoon, and I 
had made her a new apron with a piece of muslin 
nurse gave me, and some ribbon, which did nicely 
for bows ; and I was carrying her along the passage 
to show nurse how pretty the apron looked, when the 
housemaid, who was coming along with a trayfdl of 
clean clothes from the wash in her arms, knocked 
against me, and " Poupde'' was thrown down ; and, 
terrible to tell, her dear, sweet little right foot was 
broken. I cannot tell you how sorry I was, and 
nurse was sorry too, and so ivas Jane ; but all the 
sorrow would not mend the foot. I was sitting on 
the nursery floor, with " Poup^e" in my lap, crying 
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over her, as miserable as could be, when Winny 
rushed in, laden with parcels, in the highest 
spirits. 

"Oil have had such a nice drive, and I have 
brought some buns and sponge-cakes for tea» and a 
toy donkey for Blanche. And has Poup^e been 
good?" she exclaimed. But just then she caught 
sight of my f aca " What is the matter, Meg ? What 
have you done to my darling, beautiful Poup^ ? O 
Meg, Meg, you surely haven't broken her?** 

I was crying so I could hardly speak. 

"0 Winny!" I said, "I am so sorry." 

But Winny was too vexed to care just at first for 
anything I could say. "You naughty, naughty, 
unkind Meg,* she said, ** I do beUeve you did it on 
purpose." 

I could not bear that I thought it veiy hard 
indeed that she should say so, when any one could 
see how miserable I was. I did not answer her; 
I ran out of the nursery, and though Winny called 

£ 
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to me to come back (for the moment she had said 
those words she was soiiy for them)^ I would not 
listen to her. Nurse fetched me back soon, however, 
for it was tea-time, but I would not speak to Winny. 
We never had such a miserable tea ; there we sat, two 
red-ejed, imhappy little girls, looking as if we did 
not love each other a bit. If mamma had come up 
to the nursery she would have put it all right — she 
did put Poup^e's foot right the very next day, she 
mended it so nicely with diamond cement, that the 
place hardly showed at all — ^but she was busy that 
evening, and did not happen to come up. So bed- 
time came, and stiU we had not made friends, though 
I heard Winny crying when she was saying her 
prayers. After we were in bed, and nurse had gone 
away, Winny whispered to me, "Meg, won't you 
forgive me for saying that unkind thing ? Won't you 
kiss me and say good-night, Winny V* 

A minute before, I had been feeling as sorry as 
could be, but when Winny spoke to me, a most hard. 
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horrid, unkind feeling seemed to come back into my 
heart, and I would not answer. I breathed as if I 
were asleep, pretending not to hear. I think Winny 
thought I was asleep, for she did not speak again. I 
heard her crjdng softly, and then after a while I heard 
by her breathing that she had really gone to sleep. 
But I couldn't. I lay awake a long time, I thought 
it was hours and hours, and I tossed and turned, but 
I couldn't go to sleep. I listened but I could not 
hear Winny breathing — ^I put my hand out of my 
cot, and stretched across to hers to feel for her ; she 
seemed to be lying quite stilL Then a dreadful feel- 
ing came into my mind — suppose Winny were dead, 
and that I had refused to make friends and say 
good-night I I mi^t have got fanciful with lying 
awake, I suppose, and you know I was only a very 
little girL I could not bear it — I stretched myself 
across to Winny and put my arms round her. 

"Winny I Winny I" I said, '' wake up, Winny, and 
kiss me, and let us say good-night." 
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Winny woke up almost iminediatelj, and she 
seemed to understand at once. 

"Poor little Meg," she said, "poor little M^. 
We will never be imkind to each other again — never. 
Good-night, dear Meg." 

" Good-night, Winny," I said. And just as I was 
fedling asleep I whispered to her — '' I will never let 
you go to sleep again, Winny, without saying good- 
night" And I never did, never except once. 

I could tell you ever so many other things about 
Winny, but I daresay you would be tired, for, of 
course, they cannot be so interesting to any other 
little girls as to me. But I think you will wish to 
hear about our last good-night 

Have I told you about ouraunts at all? Wehad 
two aunties we were very fond o£ They were young 
and merry and so kind to us, and there was nothing 
we liked so much as going to stay with them, for their 
home — our grandfathei^fl — ^was not far away. We 
generally all went there to spend Christmas, but one 
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year somethiDg, I forget what, had prevented this, so 
to make up for it we were promised to spend Easter 
with them. We did so look forward to it — ^we were 
to go by ourselves, just like young ladies going to pay 
a visit, and we were to stay from Saturday tiU Easter 
Monday or Tuesday. 

On the Saturday morning we woke up so early — 
hours before it was time to be dressed — ^we were so 
excited about our visit But somehow Winny did 
not seem quite as happy about it as I wanted her to 
be. I asked her what made her dull, and she said it 
was because she did not like leaving papa and mamma^ 
and Dolly and Blanche, not even for two or three 
days. And when we went into mamma's room to say 
good morning as usual, Winny said so to her too. 
Mamma laughed at her a little, and said she was a 
great baby after all ; and Winny smiled, but still she 
seemed dull, and I shall never forget what a long long 
kiss she gave mamma that morning, as if she could 
not bear to let go of her. 
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When we went to the nursery for breaMast, baby 
Blanche was ciying very much, and nurse said she 
was very cross. She did not think she was quite well, 
and we must be good and quiet After breakfast^ 
when.^amma came to see baby, she seemed anxious 
about her, but baby went to sleep before long quite 
comfortably, and then nurse said she would be better 
when she awoke ; it was probably just a little cold. 
And very soon the pony carriage was ready for Winny 
and me, and we kissed them all and set off on our 
visit. I was in high spirits, but as we drove away I 
saw that Winny was actually crying a little, and she 
did not often cry. 

When we got to our aimties', however, she grew 
quite happy again. We were very happy indeed on 
Sunday, only Winny kept sajdng how glad she would 
be to see them all at home again on Monday or Tues- 
day. But on Monday morning there came a letter, 
which made our aunties look grave. They did not 
tell us about it till Winny asked if we were to go 
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home "to-day," and then they told us that perhaps 
we could not go home for several days — ^not for two 
or three weeks even, for poor baby Blanche was very 
ill, and it was a sort of illness we might catch from 
her if we were with her. 

" And that would only add to your poor mamma's 
trouble," said our aunties ; " so you see, dears, it is 
much the best for you to stay here." 

I did not mind at all ; indeed I was pleased. I 
was sorry about baby, but not very, for I thought she 
would soon be better. But Winny looked very sad. 

"Aunty," she said, "you don't think poor baby 
willdte, do you?" 

" No, dear ; I hope she will soon be better," said 
aunty, and then Winny looked happier. 

" Meg," she whispered to me, " we must be sure 
to remember about poor baby being ill when we say 
our prayers." And we fixed that we would. 

After that we were very happy for two or three 
weeks. Sometimes we were sorry about baby and 
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Dolly, for baby was very ill we weie told, and Dolly 
had caught the fever too. But after a while news 
came that they were both better^ and we began to look 
forward to seeing papa and maniTna and them again. 
We used to write little letters to them all at home, 
and that was great fun ; and we used to go such nice 
walks. The fields and lanes were full of daffodils, 
and soon the primroses came and the violets^ and 
Winny was (dwaya gathering them and making 
wreaths and nosegays. It was a very happy time, 
and it all comes back into my mind dreadfully, 
when I see the spring flowers, especially the prim- 
roses, every year. 

One day we had had a particularly nice walk, and 
when we came in Winny seemed so full of spirits that 
she hardly knew what to do with herself We had 
a regular romp. ' In our romping, by accident, Winny 
knocked me down, for she was very strong, and I hurt 
my thumb. I was often sOly about being hurt even 
a little, and I began to cry. Then Winny was ao 
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sorry; she kissed me and petted me, and gave me all 
her primrose wreaths and nosegays^ so I soon left off 
ciying. But somehow Winny's high spirits had gone 
away. She shivered a little and went dose to the 
fire to get warm, and soon she said she was tired, and 
we both went to bed. I remember that night so well 
Winny did not seem sleepy when she was in bed, and 
I wasn't either. She talked to me a great deal, and 
80 nicely. It was not about when we should be big 
girls ; it was about now things ; about not being cross 
ever, and helping mamma^ and about how pretty the 
flowers had looked, and how kind every one was to us, 
and how kind God must be to make every one so, and 
just at the last, as she was falling asleep, she said, 
^ I do wonder so if there are primroses in heaven ?" 
and then she fell asleep, and so did I. 

When I woke in the morning, I heard voices talk- 
ing beside ma It was one of our aunties. She was 
standing beside Winny, speaking to her. When she 
looked roimd and saw that I was awake, she said to 
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me in a kind but rather a strange voice, ** Meg, dear, 
put on your dressing-gown and run down to my room 
to be dressed. Winny has a headache, and I think 
she had better not get up to breakfast'' 

I got up immediately and put on my slippers, and 
I was running out of the room when I thought of 
something and ran back. I put Winn/s slippers 
neatly beside her crib, and I said to her, ^'I have put 
them ready for you when you get up, Winny/' I 
wanted to do something for her you see, because I was 
so sorry about her headache. She did not speak, but 
she looked at me with such a look in her eyes. Then 
she said, '^ Eliss me, Meg, dear little M^" and I was 
just goiQg to kiss her when she suddenly seemed 
to remember, and she drew back. "No, dear, you 
mustn't," she said; " aunty would say it was better 
not^ because Tm not welL" 

" Could I catch your headache, Winny? " I said, 
"or is it a cold you've got? Tou are not very ill, 
Winny?" 
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She only smiled at me, and just then I heard 
aunty calling to me to be quick. Winny's little hand 
was hanging over the side of the bed. I took it, and 
kissed it — ^poor little hand, it felt so hot — ^"I may 
kiss your hand, mayn't I ? " I said, and then I ran 
away. 

All that day I was kept away from Winny, play- 
ing by myself in rooms we did not generally go inta 
Sometimes my aunties would come to the door for a 
minute and peep at me, and ask me what I would 
like to play with, but it was very dulL My aunties' 
maid took me a Uttle walk in the garden, and she put 
me to bed, but I cried myself to sleep because I had 
not said good-night to Winny. 

" Oh how I wish I had never been cross to her ! " 
I kept thinking; and if ordy I could make other 
children understand how dreadful that feeling was, I 
am sure, quite sure, they would never, never quarrel 

The next day was just the same, playing alone, 
dinner alone, everything alone. I was so lonely. I 
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never saw annty till the evening, when it was nearly 
bed-time, and then she came to the room where I was, 
and I called out to her immediately to ask how 
Winny was. 

" I Tiope shQ win soon be better," she said. '* And, 
Meg, dear, it is your bed-time now." 

The thought of going to bed again without Winny 
was too hard. I began to ciy. 

" aunty I " I said, " I do so want to say good- 
night to Winny. I always say good-night, and last 
night I couldn't" 

Aunty thought for a minute. She looked so 
sorry for me. Then she said, " I will see if I can 
manage it. Come after me, Meg." She went up 
through a part of the house I did not know, and into 
a room where there was a closed door. She tapped 
at it without opening, and called out ''Meg has 
come to say good-night to you, through the door, 
Winny dear." 

Then I heard Winny's voice say softly, '* I am so 
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glad;'' and I called out quite lond, '' Gk)od-nigIitv 
Winny," but Winny answered — ^I could not hear her 
voice without listening dose at the door — ''Not 
good-night now, M^. It is goodrbjfe, dear M^ ." 

I looked up at aunty. It seemed to me her face 
had grown white, and the tears were in her eyes. 
Somehow, I felt a little a&aid. 

" What does Winny mean, aunty ? " I said in a 
whisper. 

''I don't know, dear. Perhaps being ill makes 
her head confosed,'' she said. So I called out again, 
" Good-night, Winny," and auniy led me away. 

But Winny was right It was good-bya The 
next morning when aunty's maid was dressing me^ I 
saw she was crying. 

''What is the matter, Hortense?'' I said. ** Why 
are you unhappy? Is any one vexed with you?" 

But she only shook her head and would not 
speak. 

After I had had my breakfast, Hortense took me 
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to my aunties' sitting-room. And ii^hen she opened 
the door^ to my delight there was mamma^ sitting with 
both my aunties by the fire. I was so pleased, I 
gave quite a cry of joy, and jumped on to her knee. 

**Does Winny know youVe come?" I cried, 
" dear mamma." 

But when I looked at her I saw that her face was 
very white and sad, and my poor aunties were crying. 
Still mamma smiled. 

" Poor Meg I " she said. 

"What is the matter? Why is everybody so 
strange to-day f" I said. 

Then mamma told ma ^Meg, dear," she said, 
''you must try to remember some of the things I 
have often told you about Heaven, what a happy 
place it is, with no being ill or tired, or any troubles. 
Meg, dear, Winny has gone there." 

For a minute I did not seem to understand. I 
could not understand Winny's having gone without 
tellingma A sort of giddy feeling came over me, it 
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was all 80 stzang^ and I put 117 head down on 
mamina'a shoulder, wiUioiil speaking. 

''M^ deai^doyonnndentand?' sbesald. 

<< She d]dn% tdl me she was gping" I said, 'but, 
oh yefl^ I lemember ahe said good-bje last nig^t 
Did she go alone, manrrma? Who came for her? Did 
Jemut* Something made me whisper that 

MamTTia just said softly, ''Yes." 

"Had she only her little pink dressing-gown on ?** 
I asked next ''Wooldn't she be cold? MumTnA^ 
dear, is it a long way off?* 

''Not to herl' she said. Ske was dying now. 

"Do you think if I set off now, this very minnte, 
I conld get np to her?*' 

But when I said that, Tnamma clasped me tight 

''Not that too,^ she whispered. "Meg, M^ 
don't say that' 

I was sorry for ker ciying, and I stroked ker 
ckeek, but still I wanted to go. 

" Heaven is suck a nice place, mamma. Winny 
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said so, only she wondered about the primroses. 
Why won't you let me go, mamma?* And just 
then my eyes happened to fall on the little piece of 
black sticking-^aster that Winny had put on my 
thumb only two evenings befiare, when she had hurt 
it without meaning. ^ Mamma, mamma," I cried, ** I 
carit stay here without Winny." 

It all seemed to come into my mind then what 
it would really be to be without her, and I cried and 
cried till my face aclud with crying. I can't remember 
much of that day, nor of several days. I did not get 
ill, the fever did not come to me somehow, but I 
seemed to get stupid with missing Winny. Mamma 
and my aunties talked to me, but it did not do any 
good. They could not teU me the only things I 
cared to hear — aU about Winny, what she was doing; 
what lessons she would have, if she would always 
wear white frocks, and all sorts of things, that I must 
have sadly pained them by asking. For I did not 
then at all understand about death. I thought that 
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Winny, my pretty Winny, just as I had known her, 
had gone to Heaven. I did not know that her dear 
little body had been laid to rest in the quiet church- 
yard, and that it was her spirit, her pure happy spirit, 
that had gone to heaven. It was not for a long time 
after that, that I was old enough to understand at all, 
and even now it is hard to understand. Mamma says 
even quite big, and very, very clever people find it 
hard, and that the best way is to trust to God to 
explain it afterwards. But still I like to think about 
it, and I like to think of what my aunties told 
me of the days Winny was ill — how happy and 
patient she was, how she seemed to '' understand" 
about goings and how she loved to have &esh wreaths 
of primroses about her all the time she was ill 

I am a big girl now — nwrly twelve. I am a 
good deal bigger than Winny was when she died, 
even Blanche is now as big as she was — ^is that not 
strange to think of? Perhaps I may live to be quite, 

quite an old woman — ^that seems stranger stilL But 

F 
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even if I do I shall never forget Winny. I shall 
know her dear face again, and she will know mine 
— I feel sure she will, in that happy country where 
she has gone. But I will never again say '' good 
night " to my Winny, for in that countxy ** there is 
no night — ^neither sorrow nor weeping." 



CON AND ^HE LITTLE PEOPLE. 

** They stole little Bridget 
For seven years long ; 
When she came home again 
Her Mends were all gone." 

There was once a boy who was a very good sort of a 
boy, except for two things ; or perhaps I should say 
one thing. I am really not sure whether they were 
two things, or only two sides of the same thing ; 
perhaps, children, you can decida It was this. He 
could not bear his lessons, and his head was always 
ynnning on fairies. You may say it is no harm to 
think about feiiries, and I do not say that in modera- 
tion it is. But when it goes the length of thinking 
about them so much that you have no thought for 
anything else, then I think it is harm — don't you ? 
and I daresay that this had to do with Con's hating 
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his lessons so. Perhaps you will think it was an odd 
fancy for a boy : it is more often that girls think 
about fairies^ but you must remember that there are 
a great many kinds of fiuriea There are pixies and 
gnomes, and brownies and cobs, all manner of queer, 
clever, mischievous, and kindly creatures, besides the 
pretty, gentle, little people whom one always thinks 
of as haunting the woods in the summer time, and 
hiding among the flowers. 

Cm knew all about them ; where he got his 
knowledge &om I can't say, but I hardly think it 
was out of books. However that may have been, he 
did know all about the taixj world as accurately as 
some boys know all about birds' nests, and squirrels, 
and field mice, and hedgehogs. And there was one 
good thing about this fancy of Con's ; it led him to 
know a great many queer things about out-of-door's 
creatures that most boys would not have paid atten- 
tion ta He did not care to know about birds' nests 
for the sake of stealing them for instance, but he had 
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fancies that some of the birds were special favourites 
of the fairies, and it led him to watch their little 
ways and habits with great attention. He knew 
always where the first primroses were to be found, 
because he thought the fairies dug up the earth 
about their roots^ and watered them at night, when 
every one was asleep, with magic water out of the 
lady well, to make them come up quicker, and many 
a morning he would get up very very early, in hopes 
of surprising the tiny gardeners at their work before 
they had time to decamp. But he never suc- 
ceeded in doing so ; and, after all, when he did 
have an adventure, it came, as most things do, 
just exactly in a way he had never in the least ex- 
pected it 

Con s home had something to do with ^ fanci- 
fulness perhaps. I won't tell you where it was, for it 
doesn't matter ; and though some of the wiser ones 
among you may think you can guess what country 
he belonged t9 when I tell you that his real name 
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was not Con, but Connemara, I must tell you you 
are mistaken. No, I won't tell you where his home 
was, but I will teU you what it was. It was a sort 
of large cottage, and it was perched on the side of a 
mountain, not a hill, a real mountain, and a good big 
one too, and there were ever so many other moun- 
tains near by. There was a pretty garden round the 
cottage, and at the back a door opened in the garden 
wall right on to the mountain. Wasn't that nice ? 
And if you climbed up a little way you had sfUfCk a 
view. You could see all the other mountains poking 
their heads up into the sky one above the other — 
some of them looked bare and cold, and some looked ^ 
comfortable and warmly clad in cloaks of trees and 
shrubs and furze, but still they all looked beautiful 
For the sunshine and the clouds used to chase each 
other over the heights and valleys so fast it was like 
giants playing bo-peep ; that was on fine days of 
course. On foggy and rainy days there were grand 
sights to be seen too. First one mountain and then 
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another would put on a nightcap of great heavy 
clouds^ and sometimes the nightcaps would grow 
down all over them till they were quite hidden ; and 
then aU of a sudden they would rise ofif again slowly, 
bit by bit, till Con could see first up to the moun- 
tain's waist, then up, up, up to the very top again. 
That was another kind of bo-peep. 

Summer and winter, fine or wet, cold or hot, Con 
used to go to school every day. He was only seven 
years old, and there was a good way to walk, more 
than a mile ; but it was very seldom, very, very sel- 
dom, that he missed going. There were reasons why 
it was best for him to go ; his father and mother 
knew them, and he was too good not to do what they 
told him, whether he liked it or not. But he was 
like the horse that one man led to the water, but 
twenty couldn't make drink. There was no difQculty 
in making Con go to school ; but as for getting him 
to learn once he was there — ah, no ! that was a dif- 
ferent matter. So I fear I cannot say that he was 
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much of a favourite with his teachers. You see they 
didn't know that his little head was so fall of fairies 
that it really had no room for anything else^ and it 
was only natural that they should think him inatten- 
tive and even stupid, and their thinking so did not 
make Con like his lessons any better. And with his 
playmates he was not a favourite either. He never 
quarrelled with them, but he did not seem to care 
about their games, and they laughed at him, and 
called him a muff. It was a pity, for I believe it 
was partly to make him play with other boys that 
his father and mother sent him to school ; and for 
some things the boys couldn't help liking him. He 
was so goodnatured, and, for such a little fellow, so 
brave. He could climb trees like & squirrel, and he 
was never a&aid of anything. Many and many a 
short winter^s afternoon it was dark before Con left 
school to come home, but he did not mind at alL 
He would sling his satchel of books across his 
shoulders, and trudge manfully home — thinking — 
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thinkiiig. By this time I daresay you can guess of 
what he was thinking. 

There were two ways by which he could come 
home from school — ^there was the road, really not 
better than a lane, and when he came that way you 
see he had to do all his climbing at the end, for the 
road was pretty level, winding along round the foot 
of the mountain, perched on the side of which was 
Con's home ; and thete was what was called the hill 
road, which ran up the mountain behind the village, 
and then went bobbing up and down along the moun- 
tain side still gradually ascending, away, away, I don*t 
know where to — ^up to some lonely shepherds* huts I 
daresay, where nobody but the shepherds and the 
sheep ever went. But on its way it passed not very 
far from Con's home. I need hardly say that the hill 
road was the boy's favourite way. He liked it be- 
cause it was more " climby," and for another reason 
too. By this way, he passed the cottage of an old 
woman named Nance, of whom he was extremely 
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fond, and to whom he would- always stop to speak if 
he possibly could. 

I don't know that many boys and girls would have 
taken a fsmcy to ITanca She was certainly not 
pretty, and what is more she was decidedly queer. 
She was very veiy small, indeed the smallest person 
I ever heard oi^ I think. When Con stood beside 
her, though he was only seven, he really looked bigger 
than sh^ did, and she was so funnily dressed too. 
She always wore green, quite a bright green, and her 
dresses never seemed to get dull or soiled though she 
had all her housework to do for herself, and she had 
over her green dress a long brown doak with a hood, 
which she generally pulled over her face to shield her 
eyes from the sun, she said. Her face was very small 
and brown and puckered-up looking, but she had 
bright red cheeks, and ' very bright dark eyes. She 
was never seen either to laugh or ciy ; but she used 
to smile sometimes, and her smile was rather nice. 

The neighbours — ^they were heordly to be called her 
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neighbours, for her house was quite half-a-mile from 
any other — all called her "uncanny," or whatever 
word they used to mean that, and they all said they 
did not know anything of her history, where she had 
come from, or anything about her. And once when 
Con repeated to her some remarks of this kind which 
he had heard at school, Nance only smiled and said, 
no doubt the people of Greendale — ^that was the name 
of the village — ^were very wise." 

"But ham you always lived here, Nance V asked 
Con. 

"No, Connemara," she answered gravely, "not 
alwaya" 

But that was all she said, and somehow Con did 
not care to ask her more. 

It was not often he asked her questions ; he was 
not that sort of boy for one thing, and besides, there 
was something about her that forbade it He used 
to sit at one side of the cottage fire, or, in summer, 
on the turf seat just outside the door, watching 
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Nance's tiny figure as she flitted about^ or some- 
times just staring up at the sky, or into the fire 
without speaking. Nance never seemed to mind 
what he did, and he in no way doubted that she 

» 

was glad to see him, though by words she had never 
said so. When he did speak it was always about one 
thing — what, you can guess, it was always about 
fairiea It was through this that he had first made 
friends with Nance. She had found him peering into 
the hollow trunk of an old solitary oak-tree that stood 
farther down the hill, not very far from her dwelling. 

** What are you doing there, Connemara?" she said. 

'^ I was thinking this might be one of the doors 
into farryland,'' he answered quietly, without seeming 
surprised at her knowing his name. 

" And what should you know about that place ? " 
she said again. 

And Con turned towards her his earnest blue 
eyes, and told her all his thoughts and fanciea It 
seemed easier to him to tell Nance about them than 
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it had ever seemed to tell any one else — ^his feelings 
seemed to put themselves into wordEf, as if ITance 
drew them out 

Nance said veiy little, but she smiled. And after 
tha:t Con used to stop at her cottage nearly every day 
on his way home — ^he dared not on his way to school, 
for fear of being late, for almost the only thing he 
always did get was good marks for punctuality. His 
people at home did not know much about Nance. 
He told his mother about her once, and asked if he 
might stay to speak to her; and when his mother 
heard that Nance's cottage was very dean, she said, 
'* Yes, she didn't mind,^ and, after that, Con somehow 
never mentioned her again. He came to have gra- 
dually a sort of misly notion that Nance had had some- 
thing to do with him ever since lie was bom. She 
seemed to know eveiything about him. From the 
very first she called him by his proper name — ^not 
Con or Master Con, but Connemara, and he liked to 
hear her say it 
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One winter afternoon, it was nearly dark though 
it was only half-past three, Con coming home from 
school (the master let them out earlier on the veiy 
short days), stopped as usual at ITance's cottage. It 
was very, very cold, the fierce north wind came swirl- 
ing down &om the mountains, round and round, here, 
there, and everywhere, till, but for the unmistakable 
" freeze " in its breath, you would hardly have known 
whence it blew. 

^ It is so cold, Nance," said the boy, as he settled 
himself by the fira Nance's fires always burnt so 
bright and dear. 

" Yes," said Nance, *' the snow ia coming, Conne- 
mara." 

" I don't care," said Con, shaking his shaggy fair 
hair out of his eyes, for the heat was melting the 
icicles upon it "I'm not going to hurry. Father 
and mother are away for two days, so. there's no one 
to miss me. Mayn't I stay, Nance ?" 

Nance did not answer. She went to the door and 
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looked out, and Con thought he heard her whisper 
something to herself. Immediately a blast of wind 
came rushing down the hill, into the very room it 
seemed to Con. Nance closed the door. " Not long ; 
the storm is coming/' she said again, in answer to his 
question. 

But in the meantime Con made himself very com- 
fortable by the fire, amusing himself as usual by star- 
ing into its glowing depths. 

" Nance/* he said at last, " do you know what 
the boys at school say? They say they wonder 
I'm not afraid of you ! They say you're a witch, 
Nance 1* 

He looked up in her face brightly with his fearless 
blue eyes, and laughed so merrily that all the comers 
of the queer little cottage seemed to echo it back. 
Nance, however, only smiled. 

" K you were a witch, Nance, Fd make you grant 
me some wishes, three anyway," he went on. " Of 
course you know what the first would be, and, indeed, 
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if I had that, I don't know that I would want any other. 
I mean, to go to faiiyland, you know." 

Nance nodded her head. 

''The other two would be for it to be always 
summer, and for me never^ never, never to have any 
lessons to leam,^ he continued. 

" Never to grow a man ?" said Nance. 

*' I don't know," answered Con. ** Lessons don't 
make boys grow; but still I suppose iSnQjhom to 
have them sometime before they are men. But I 
shouldn't care if I could go to fairyland, and if it 
would be always summer; I don't think I vnyuld 
care about ever being a man." 

As he said these words the fire suddenly sent 
out a sputtering blaza It jumped up all at once 
with such a sort of crackle and 'fizz. Con could have 
fancied it was laughing at him. He looked up at 
Nance. She was not laughing ; on the contrary, her 
face looked very grave, graver than ever he had 
seen it 
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" Connemara," she said slowly, " take care. You 
don't know what you are saying." 

But Con stared into the fire again and did not 
answer. I hardly think he heard what she said ; the 
warm fire* made him drowsy, and the brightness 
dazzled his eyes. He was almost beginning to nod, 
when Nance spoke again to him, rather sharply this 
time. 

" My boy, the snow is beginning ; you must go." 
Con's habit of obedience made him start up, sleepy 
though he was. Nance was already at the door 
looking out 

"Do not linger on the way, Connemara,** she 
said, " and do not think of anything but home. It 
will be a wUd night, but if you go straight and swift 
you will reach home soon." 

" I'm not afraid," said Con stoutly, as he set 
off. 

"I could wish he were," murmured Nance to 
herself, as she watched the little figure showing dark 

a 
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against the already whitening hill side, till it was 
out of sight 

Then she came back into the cottage, but she 
could not rest 

Con strode on manfully ; the snow feU thicker 
and thicker, the wind blew fiercer and fiercer, but he 
had no misgiving. He had never before been out in 
a snowHstorm, and knew nothing of its special dan- 
gers. For some time he got on very well, keeping 
strictly to the path, but suddenly, some liftle way up 
the mountain to his right, there flashed out a bright 
light It jumped and hopped about in the queerest 
way. Con stood still to watch. 

"Can it be a will-o'-the-wisp?" thought he, in 
his innocence forgetting that a bleak mountain side 
in a snow-storm is hardly the place for jack-o'-lan- 
terns and such like. 

But while he watched the light it all at once 
settled steadily down, on a spot apparently but a few 
yards above him. 
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" It may be some one that has lost their road," 
thought Con ; " I could easily show it them. I may 
as well climb up that little way to see;" for strangely 
enough the thought of the/amea having anything to 
do with what he saw never once occurred to him. 

He left the path and began to climb. There, 
just above him, was the light, such a pretty clear 
light, shining now so steadily. It did not seem to 
move, but still as fast as he thought he had all but 
re^ed it^ it receded, till at last, tired, and baffled, he 
decided that it must be a wiU-o'-the-wisp, and turned 
to regain the road. But like so many wise resolu- 
tions, this one was more easily made than executed ; 
Con could not find the road, hard though he tried. 
The snow came more and more thickly till it blinded 
and bewildered him hopelessly. Con did his utmost 
not to cry, but at last he could bear up no longer. 
He sank down on the snow and sobbed piteously ; 
then a pleasant resting feeling came over him, gra- 
dually he left off crying and forgot all his troubles ; 
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he began to fancy he was in his little bed at home, 
and remembered nothing more about the snow or 
anything. 

Nance meanwhile had been watching anxiously 
at her door. She saw that the snow was coming 
faster, and that the wind was rising. Every now 
and then it seemed to rush down with a sort of 
howling scream, swept round the kitchen and out 
again, and whenever it did so, the fire would leap up 
the chimney, as if it were laughing at some one. 

" Frisken is at his tricks to-night," said Nance to 
herself, and every moment she seemed to grow more 
and more anxious. At last she could bear it no 
longer. She reached a stout stick, which stood 
in a corner of the room, drew her brown cloak more 
closely round her, and set off down the path where 
she had lost sight of Con. The storm of wind and 
snow seemed to make a plaything of her ; her slight 
little figure swayed and tottered as she hastened 
along, but still she persevered. An instinct seemed 
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to tell her where she should find the boy; she 
aimed almost directly for the place^ but still 
Connemara had lain some time in his death-like 
sleep before Nance came up to him. There was not 
light enough to have distinguished him ; what with the 
quickly-approaching darkness and the snow, which 
had already almost covered his little figure, Nance 
could not possibly have discovered him had she not 
stumbled right upon him. But she seemed t^o know 
what she was about, and she did not appear the least 
surprised. She managed with great difl&culty to lift 
him in her arms, and turned towards her home. 
Alas, she had only staggered on a few paces when 
she felt that her strength was going. Had she not 
sunk down on to the ground, stUl tightly clasping the 
unconscious child, she would have fallen. 

" It is no use," she whispered at last ; " they have 
been too much for me. The child wUl die if I don't 
get help. The only creature that has loved me aU 
these long, lo*ng years ! Oh, Frisken, you might have 
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played your tricks elsewhere, and left >n'm to me. 
But now I must have your help." 

She struggled again to her feet, and, with her 
stick, struck sharply three times on the mountain 
side. Immediately a door opened in the rock, reveal- 
ing a long passage within, with a light, as of a glowing 
fire, at the end, and Nance, exerting aU her strength, 
managed to drag herself and Con within this shelter. 
Instantly the door closed again. 

No sooner had it done so, no sooner was Nance 
quite shut out from the outside air, than a strange 
change passed over her. She grew erect and vigorous, 
and the weight of the boy in her arms seemed nothing 
to her. She looked many years younger in an in- 
stant, and with the greatest ease she carried Con 
along the passage, which ended in a small cave, where 
a bright fire was burning, in front of which lay some 
soft furry rugs, made of the skins of animals. With 
a sigh Nance laid Con gently down on the rugs. 
" He will do now," she said to herself 
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The.first thing Con was aware of when a sort of 
half-consciousness returned to him, was the sound of 
voices. He did not recognise either of them ; he 
was too sleepy to think where he was, or to take in 
the sense of what he heard, but long afterwards the 
words returned to him. 

" Of course we shall do him no harm," said the 
first voice. " That is not our way with those who 
come to us as he has done. All his life he has been 
wishing to come to us, and we might bear you a 
grudge for trying to stop him." 

Here the speaker burst into a curious, ringing 
laugh, which seemed to be re-echoed by numberless 
other voices in the distance. 

"You made him wish it," answered some one — ^it 
was Nance — sadly. 

" We made him wish it ! Ha, ha I ha, ha ! Did 
you ever hear anything like that, my dear friends ? 
Why did his mother tie up his sleeves with green 
ribbon before he was christened? Answer that. 
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Ha, ha I ha^ ha!" And then there came another 
succession of rollicking laughter. 

"It was to be, I suppose," said Nance. *'But 
you won't keep him. I brought him here to save his 
life, not to lose his" 

" Hush, hush ; how can you be so ill-mannered?" 
interrupted the other. ^'Keep him? of course not, 
unless he wcmts to stay, the pretty dear." 

" But will you make him want to stay?" pleaded 
Kance. 

''How could we?'* said the other mockingly. 
''How could v^ influence him? He is a pupil of 
yours. But if you like to change your mind, you 
may come back instead of him. Ha, ha I ha, ha I 
what a joke 1" And the laughter sounded as if the 
creatures, whoever they were, were holding their 
sides, and rolling about in the extremity of their 
glea It faded away, gradually however, growing 
more and more indistinct^ as if receding into the dis- 



^ 
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tance. And Con tamed round on his side^ and fell 

asleep more soundly than ever. 

« * * « « 

When at last he really awoke he found himself 
lying on a bed of soft moss, under the shade of some 
great trees, for it was summer time — summer evening 
time it seemed, for the light was subdued, like that 
of the sun from behind a cloud. Con started up in 
amazement, rubbing his eyes to meike sure he was 
not dreaming. Where was he? How could it all 
be ? The last thing he remembered was losing his 
way in the snow-storm on the mountain ; what had 
become of the winter and the snow? He looked 
about him ; the place he was in seemed to be a sort 
of forest glade ; the foliage of the trees was so thickly 
interlaced overhead that only little patches of sky 
were here and there to be seen. There was no sun- 
shine ; just the same even, pale light over every- 
thing. It gave him again the feeling of being in a 
dream. Suddenly a sound caught his ears, it was 
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that of runniBg water ; he turned in the direction 
whence it came. 

It was the loveliest little brook you ever saw — 
"with many a curve" it wound along through the 
forest, and on its banks grew the most exquisite and 
wonderful variety of flowers. Flowers of every colour, 
but of shapes and forms Con had never seen before. 
He stood looking at them in bewildered delight^ and 
as he looked, suddenly the thought for the first time 
flashed into his mind — " This is fairyland 1 I have 
got my wish at last. I am in fairyland V* 

There was something, even to him, almost over- 
whelming in the idea. He could not move or speak, 
hardly even breathe. All at once there burst out in 
every direction; above his head, beneath his feet, be- 
hind him, in front of him, eoerywhere in fact, peals 
and peals of laughter — the clearest, merriest, most 
irresistible laughter you ever heard. 

" It's the fairies," thought Con, " but where are 
they?" 
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Where were they? Everywhere. There came an- 
other shrill peal of laughter and up they sprang, all 
together, from every imaginable comer. There was 
not a branch of a tree, hardly even a twig, it seemed 
to Con, on which one was not perched. They poked 
up their comical faces above the clear water of the 
brook where they must have been hiding, though how 
he had fiedled to see them there the boy could not 
imagine ; they started up &om the ground in such 
numbers, that Con lifted carefully first one foot and 
then the other to make sure he was not tramping up- 
on some of them; they actually swarmed, and Con 
could not make it out at alL Could they have only 
just come, or had they been there all the time, and had 
something wrong with his eyes prevented his seeing 
them before ? No, he couldn't make it out. 

Were they like what he had expected to find 
them ? Hardly, at least he was not sure. Yet they 
were very pretty ; they were as light and bright and 
agile as — ^like nothing he could think o£ Their faces 
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seemed to be brimming over with glee ; there was not a 
sad or anxious look among them. They were dressed 
in every colour of the rainbow, I was going to say, 
but that would not be true, for there were no hrU- 
liant colours among them. In every shade that you 
see in the woods in autumn would be more correct; 
the ladies in the soft greens and brown pinks and 
tender yellows of the fading leaves, the gentlemen in 
the olives and russet-browns and purples which give 
the deeper tints of autumn foliage — ^perhaps this was 
the reason that Con had not at first distinguished 
them from the leaves and the moss and the tree-roots 
where they had lain hidden ? 

He stood gazing at them in silence, wondering 
when they were going to leave off laughing. At last 
the noise subsided, and one fairy, who had been swiiig- 
ing on a bough just above Con's head, slid down and 
stood before him. 

"Welcome to fairyland, Connemara,'' he said pom- 
pously. He was one of the tallest among them, 
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reaching above Con's waist His face, like the rest, 
was full of fan, but it had a look of great determina- 
tion too. "My name is Frisken," he continued, "at 
least that* s one of my names, and it will do for you 
to use as well as any other, though up above there 
they have ever so many names for me. I am an old 
friend of yours, though you may not know it, and you 
will find it for your interest to please ma WeVe 
given up kings and queens lately, we find it's better 
fun without; but, considering everything, I think I 
may say my opinion is considered of some importance. 
Elves, do you agree with me ?'' 

They all raised a shout of approval, and Frisken 
turned again to Con. " Our laws are easy to keep," 
he said, "you will soon know them. Your duties are 
comprised in one word, PZay, and if ever you attempt 
to do anything else it will be the worse for you. You 
interrupted us in the middle of a dance, by-the-by. 
Elves, strike up the music" 

Then Frisken took Con's right hand, and a lovely 
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little maiden clad in the palest green, and with flow- 
ing yellow hair, took the other, and the fairies made 
themselves into dozens and dozens of rings, and twirl- 
ed and whirled away to the sound of the gayest and 
most inspiriting music. Con had never enjoyed him- 
self so much in his life, and the best of it was the 
more he danced the more he wanted to dance ; he 
jumped and whirled and twirled as fast as any (though 
I have na doubt \hQ fairies thought him rather clumsy 
about it), and yet without the veiy least feeling of 
fatigue. He felt as if he could have gone on for 
ever. Suddenly the elves stopped. 

" Oh don't stop ! " said Con, who was beginning to 
feel quite at home, " do lef s go on. I am not a bit 
tired." 

" Tiredl* said Frisken, contemptuously, "whoever 
heard such a word ? How can you be so ill-mannered ? 
Besides, mortal though you are, you certainly should 
iwt be tired. Why, you're only just awake, and you 
slept long enough to last you at any rate for" — 
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"For how long?'* said Con, timidly. 

But Frisken did not answer, and Con, who was 
rather in awe of him, thought it best not to press 
the enquiry. The fairies did not go on dancing, 
however. They were fond of variety, evidently, 
whether they ever got tired or not. They now all 
" adjourned " to another part of the forest, where a 
grand banquet was prepared. "What the viands 
were, Con had no idea, but he little cared, for they 
were the most delicious he had ever tasted. He was 
not a greedy boy by any means, but he did enjoy 
this feast ; everything was so charming ; the fairies 
all reclined on couches made of the same soft green 
moss as that on which he had found himself lying 
when he first awoke, and all the time the invisible 
musicians played lovely, gentle music, which, had 
Con not winked violently, would have brought the 
tears to his eyes, for, somehow, it made him think 
of home, and wonder what his mother was doing, 
and whether she was in trouble about his absence. 
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It did not seem to affect the fairies in the same way ; 
they were chattering, and joking, and laughing, just 
as merrily as ever ; once Con caught Jrisken's eye 
fixed upon him, and almost immediately after, the 
music stopped, and the games began. What wonder- 
ful games they were ! I cannot tell you half of them ; 
one favourite one you may have heard of before — 
they buried a seed a little way in the ground, and 
then danced round it in a circle, singing some queer 
wild words which Con could not understand. Then 
they all stood still and called to Con to look; he 
could hardly believe his eyes — ^there was the seed 
already a little plant, and even as he looked, it grew, 
and grew, and grew, up into a great strong tree ; and 
as the branches rose higher and higher, the fairies 
caught hold of them and rose up with them into the 
sky, till the tree seemed to be covered with fruits of 
every shape and colour. Con had not recovered his 
amazement, when they were all down again, ready 
for somcthiug else. This time, perhaps, it would be 
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the mouse game — a dozen or two of fairies would 
turn themselves into mice, and Frisken aad one or 
two others into cats, and then what a chase they 
had I It puzzled Con quite as much as the seed 
game, for he was stire he saw Frisken gobble up two 
or three mice, and yet — in a moment, there they aU 
were again in their proper fairy forms, not one 
missing I He wished he could ask Frisken to explain 
it, but he had not time, for now an expedition to the 
treasure caves was proposed, and off they all set, 
some riding* on fairy piebald ponies about the size of 
a rocking-horse, some driving in mother-of-pearl 
chariots drawn by large white cats, some running, 
some dancing along. And, oh, the treasure caves, 
when they got there I All the stories Con had ever 
heard of— Aladdin, and genii and pirates' buried riches, 
none of them came up to these wonderful caves in 
the least There were just heaps of precious stones, 
all cut and polished, and, according to fairy notions, 

quite ready for wear. For they all helped themselves 

n 
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to as many jewels as they wanted, strung them together 
on silk, with needles that pierced them as easily as 
if they had been berries, and flitted about as long as 
the fancy lasted, wreathed in diamonds and rubies, 

« 

and emeralds, and every sort of brilliant stone. And 
then when they had had enough of them, threw them 
away as ruthlessly as children cast aside their 
withered daisy-chains. 

And so it went on without intermission; incessant 
jousts and revels, and banquets, constant laughter 
and joking, no pain, no fatigue, no anxiety. For the 
fairies live entirely and completely in the present^ 
past and future have no meaning to their heedless 
ears, time passes as if it were not ; they have no 
nights or days, no summer or winter. It is always 
the same in fairyland. 

But some things puzzled Con sorely. Strangely 
enough, in this realm of thoughtlessness, he was 
beginning to thirik as well as to fancy, to wish to know 
the whys and wherefores of things, as he had never 
done before. Now and then he tried to question 
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Frisken, who, he felt certain, knew all he wished to 
learn, biit it was diffictilt ever to get him to explain 
anything. Once, I was very nearly saying <me day, 
but there are no such things there — Con could keep no 
count of time, he could have told how many banquets 
he had been at, how many times they had been to the 
caves, how often they had bathed in the stream, but 
that was all — once, then, when Frisken seemed in a 
quieter mood than usual, Con tried what he could do. 

" Frisken," he said, " why is it that aU the oldest 
looking fairies among you are the smallest. Why, 
there's the old fairy that drives the largest chariot, 
he's not above half as big as you ? It seems to me 
they keep getting smaller and smaller as they get 
older; why is it?** 

" Of course they do. What else would you have?" 
said Prisken. " What an owl the boy must be ! How 
can you ask such ill-mannered questions?" 

"Do you mean they get smaller and smaller till 
they die ? " said Con. 
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Prisken sprang to his feet with a sort of yelL It 
was the first time Con had seen him put out^ but even 
now he seemed more terrified than angiy. He sat 
down again^ shaking all over. 

'* I don't know what you mean," he gasped ; ** we 
never mention such things/' 

" But what becomes of you aU then — afterwardsV 
said Con, more discreetly. 

Prisken had recovered himself. 

" "What do you mean by your afters and befores 
and thens?** he said; "Isn't tmm^; enough for you? 
What becomes of them ? why, what becomes of things 
up there in that world of yours — ^where do the leaves 
and the flowers and the butterflies go to — eh ? " 

*' But they are only things** persisted Con, "they 
have no " 

''EuLsh /" screamed Prisken, "how can you be so 
ill-mannered ? come along, the music is beginning ; 
they are waiting for us to dance." 

But it was with a heavy heart that Con joined 
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the dance. He was beginning to be very tired of this 
beautiful fairyland, and to wish very much that he 
could go home to the cottage on the mountain, to his 
fieither and mother, even to his lessons I A shudder 
ran through him as old tales that he had heard or 
read, and scarcely understood, returned to his mind — 
of children stolen by the fairies who Tiever went home 
again till too late, and who then in despair returned 
to their beautiful prison to become all that was left 
to them to be, fairies themselves, things, like the 
flowers and the butterflies — supposing already it was 
too late for him ? quickly as the time had passed, for 
all he knew, he had been a century in fairyland ! 

But he had to dance and to sing and to play 
incessantly like the others. He must not let them 
suspect his discontent or he would lose all chance of 
escape. He watched his opportunity for getting 
more information out of Frisken. 

"Do you never go *up there?'" he asked him 
once, using the fairy word for the world he had left. 
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" for a change you know, and to play tricks on people 
— that must be such fun." 

Frisken nodded his head mysteriously. He was 
delighted to see what a regular elfin Con was 
growing. 

"Sometimes/' he said. "Ifs all very well for a 
little while, but I couldn't stay there long. The air 
is so thick — ^ugh — and the cold and the darkness I 
Tou wouldn't believe, would you, now that you know 
what it's like down here, that fairies have been known 
to go up there and to stay by their own choice — to 
become clumsy, miserable, short-lived mortals?" 

" What made them?" said Con. 

" Oh, a stupid idea that if they stayed up there 

they would have the chance of growing into 

oh, nonsense, don't let us talk of anything so disagree- 
able. Come and have some games." 

But Con persisted. He had discovered that 
when he got Frisken all to himself he had a strange 
power oi forcing him to answer his questions. 
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"Was old Nance once down here?" he asked 
suddenly. Prisken wriggled. 

" What if she was ? * he said, " she's not worth 
speaking about" 

" Why did she go up there ? " said Con. 

*' She was bewitched," answered Frisken. I can- 
not think why you like to talk about such stupid 
things. You have forgotten about things up there ; 
luckily for you you came down here before you had 
learnt much. Did you ever hear talk of a stupid 
thing they call 'love' up there? That took her 
up, and then she stayed because she got more 
nonsense in her head." 

"/ love my mother and my father," said Con 
stoutly. 

'^ Nonsense," said Frisken, " you make me feel 
sick. You must forget all that Come along and 
make a trea" 

But Con did not foiget He thought about it all 
constantly, and he imderstood much that he had 
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never dreamt of before. He grew to detest his life 

among the fjEiiiies^ and to long and plan for escape. 

But how to manage it he had no notion ; which was 

the way "up* the fairies carefully concealed from 

him, and he had no clue to guide him. 
« « « « « 

" Nance 1 Nance ! are you there ? dear Nance I 
do let me out, and take me home to my mother again. 
Nance 1 Nance 1" 

It was Con. He had managed to escape from 
Frisken and the others, amusing themselves in the 
treasure caves, and had made his way along a narrow 
winding passage in the rock, with a vague idea that 
as it went **up" it would perhaps prove to be a way 
out of fairyland. He had passed the little cave where 
Nance had warmed him by the fire, and the sight of 
it had brought back a misty feeling that Nance had 
had something to do with that nighf s adventures. 
Now he was standing at the end of the passage, the 
way was stopped by a great wall of rock, he could 
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go no farther. In an agony of fear lest his fairy 
jailers should overtaike him, he beat upon the rock 
and cried for his old friend's help. For some time 
he got no answer, then suddenly, just as he fancied 
he heard the rush of the elves behind him in hot 
pursuit, he caught the sound of his own name 
whispered softly through the rocky door. 

** Connemara," a voice said, ** I will strike the 
door three timesf, but stand back or it may crush 
you." 

He crept back into a comer and listened for the 
taps. One, two, three, and the tremendously heavy 
door of stone roUed back without a sound, and in a 
moment Con was back in the stupid old world again ! 
There stood Nance; she put her arms round him 
and kissed him without speaking. Then ^^run home, 
Connemara," she said, "run home fast, and do not 
linger. There is light enough to see the way, and 
there will soon be more/' 

'' But come with me, dear Nance. I want to tell 
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you all about it Come home with me and I will 
tell mother you saved me.* 

But Nance shook her head. "I cannot/' she 
said, sorrowfully ; " run home, I entreat yoiu" 

He obeyed her, but turned to look back when he 
had run a little way. Nance was no longer there. 

It was early morning, but it was winter time* 
The ground was covered with snow beginning to 
sparkle in the red light of the rising sun. The dear 
old sun I How glad Con was to see his round face 
again. The world looked just the same as when he 
had left it, but suddenly a dreadful fear seized Con. 
How would he find all at home ? How long had he 
been away ? Could it be a hundred years, or fifty, 
or even only seven, what a terrible change he would 
find. He thought of ''little Bridget" in the ballad, 
and shivered. He was almost afraid to open the 
garden door and run in. But eveiything looked the 
same ; and, yes — there to his delight was old Evan 
the gardener abeady at work» apparently no older 
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than when last he had seen him — ^it must be all 
rights Evan was so old, that to see him there at all 
told that no great time could have passed. 

"You've come home early this morning, Master 
Con," he said. " Master and Missis came back last 
night in all that storm, but they weren't frightened 
about you, as they had the message that you had 
stayed at school" 

"What do you mean, Evan — what message? 
Who said I had stayed at school?" "Last night — 
could it have been only last night" he whispered to 
himself 

"A little boy brought the message, the queerest 
little chap you ever saw — ^not as big as you by half 
hardly, but speaking quite like a man. I met him 
myself on my way home, and turned back again to 
teU. What a rough night it was to be sure ! " 

Feeling as if he were dreaming, Con turned to the 
house. There on the doorstep stood his mother, 
looking not a little astonished at seeing him. 
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'* Why, Con, dear," she exclaimed, "you have come 
over early this morning. Did you get home-sick in 
one night?" 

But Con had flung his arms round her neck, and 
was kissing her dreadfiMy. " mother, mother I 1 
am so glad to see you again," he cried. 

**Tou queer boy. Why, I declare he has tears in 
his eyes I " his mother exclaimed. " Why, Con, dear, 
you seem as if you had been away a year instead of 
a night*' 

'' I will tell you all about it, mother. But, oh ! 
please, why did you tie up my sleeves with green 
ribbon before I was christened ? " 

His mother stared. "Now who could have told 
you that, child ? " she said. *' It was silly of me, but 
I only did it to tease old nurse, who was full of 
fancies. Besides the days of fairy stealings are over, 
Con, though I have often thought nurse would have 
been alarmed if she had known how full of fairy 
fancies you were, my boy." 
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" Mother, mother I listen, it is quite true," said 
Con, and he hastened to pour out the stoiy of his 
wonderful adventure. His mother did look aston- 
ished, but naturally enough she could not believe 
it. She would have it he had fallen asleep at old 
Nance's cottage and dreamt it alL 

" But who was the boy that brought the message 
then ? " said Con. " I hnow he was a fairy." 

And his mother could not tell what to say. 

" I know what to do," he went on ; " will you 
come with me to Nance's cottage and ask herV and 
to this his mother agreed. 

And that very morning to the old woman's 
cottage they went It was in perfect order as usual, 
not a speck of dust to be seen ; the little bed made, 
and not a stool out of its place. But there was no 
fire burning in the little hearth — ^and no Nance to be 
seen. Con ran aU about, calling her, but she had 
utterly disappeared. He threw himself on the 
ground, sobbing bitterly. 
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''She has gone back to them instead of me — ^to 
prevent them coming after me," he cried, "and oh ! 
she will be so unhappy." 

And nothing that his mother could say would 
console him. 

But a night or two afterwards the boy had a 
dream, or a vision, which comforted him. He thought 
he saw Nance ; Nance with her kind, strange snule, 
and she told him not to be troubled. ''I have only 
gone back for a time," she said, *' and they cannot hoLi 
me, Connemara. I shall have conquered after all. 
You will never see me again here. I am soon going 
to a country very far away. I shall never come back 
to my little cottage, but still we may meet again and 
you must not grieve for me." 

So Con's mind was at peace about his old friend. 
Of course she never came back, and before long her 
cottage was pulled down. No one could say to 
whom it belonged, but no one objected to its destruc- 
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tion. She had been a witch they said, and it was 
best to do away with her dwelling. 

What Con's mother really came in the end to 
think about his stoiy, I cannot say ; nor do I know 
if she ever told his father. I fancy Con seldom, if 
ever, spoke about it again. But as all who knew him 
when he grew up to be a man could testify, his taste 
of the land of " all play and no work," never did him 
any harm. 



MAEY ANN JOLLY. 

* Bnt I lost my poor little doU, dean. 
As I played in the lieatli one day ; 
And I cried for her more than a week, dears 



ff 



Thet say that the world — and of course that means 
the people in it — has changed veiy much in the last 
half centuiy or so. I daresay in some ways this is 
true, but it is not in alL There are some ways in 
which I hope and think people will never change 
mucL Hearts will never change^ I hope — ^good, kind 
hearts who love and trust each other I mean; and 
little children, they surely will always be found the 
same, — simple and faithful, happy and honest ; why, 
the very word childlike would cease to have any 
meaning were the natures it describes to alter. 

Looking back over more than fifty years to a child 
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life then, far away from here, flowing peacefully on, 
I recognise the same nature, the same innocent, un- 
suspicious enjoyment, tl^e same quaint, so-called "old- 
fashioned'' ways that now-a-days I find in the child- 
ren growing up about me. The little ones of to-day 
enjoy a shorter childhood, there is more' haste to 
hurry them forward in the race — ^we would almost 
seem to begrudge them their playtime — ^but that I 
think is the only real difference. My darlings are 
children after all; they love the sunshine and the 
flowers, mud-pies and mischief, dolls and story-books, 
as fervently as ever. And long may they do so I 

My child of fifty years ago was in all essentials a 
real child. Yet again, in some particulars, she was 
exceptional, and exceptionally placed. She had 
never travelled fifty miles from her home, and that 
home was far away in the country, in Scotland. And 
a Scottish country home in those days was far re- 
moved from the bustle and turmoil and excitement 
of the great haunts of men. Am I getting beyond 
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you, children, dear ? Am I using words and thinking 
thoughts you can scarcely follow? Well, I won't 
forget again. I will tell you my simple story in 
simple words. 

This long-ago little girl was named Janet She 
was the youngest of several brothers and sisters, some 
of whom, when she was bom even, were already out 
I in the world. They were, on the whole, a happy, 
united family ; they had their troubles, and disagree- 
ments perhaps too, sometimes, but in one thing they 
all joined, and that was in loving and petting little 
Janet How well she remembers even now, all across 
the long half century, how the big brothers would 
dispute as to which of them should carry her in her 
flowered chintz dressing-gown, perched like a tiny 
queen on their shoulders, to father's and mother's 
room to say good morning ; how on Hallowe'en the 
rosiest apples and finest nuts were for '' wee Janet ;*' 
how the big sisters would work for hours at her dolls' 
clothes ; how, dearest memory of all, the kind, often 
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careworn, studious flBtther would read aloud to her, 
hour after hour, as she lay on the hearth-ru^ coiled 
up at his feet 

For little Janet could not read much to hersel£ 
She was not blind, but her sight was imperfect^ and 
unless the greatest care had been taken she might, hj 
the time she grew up, have lost it altogether. To 
look at her you would not have known there was 
anything wrong with her blue eyes ; the injury was 
the result of an accident in her infancy, by which 
one of the delicate sight nerves had been hurt, though 
not so as to prevent the hope of cure. But for 
several years she was hardly allowed to use her eyes 
at alL She used to wear a shade whenever she was 
in a bright light, and she was forbidden to read, or to 
sew, or to do anything which called for much seeing. 
How she learnt to read I do not know — I do not 
think she could have told you herself— -but still it is 
certain that she did learn ; perhaps her kind father 
taught her this, and many more things than either 
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he or she suspected in the long hours she used to lie 
by his study fire^ sometimes talking to him in the 
intervals of his writing, sometimes listening with 
intense eagerness to the legends and ballads his heart 
delighted in, sometimes only making stories to herself 
as she sat on the hearth-rug playing with her doUs. 

There are many quaint little stories of this long- 
ago maiden that you would like to hear^ I think. One 
comes back to my mind as I write. It is about a 
mysterious holly bush in the garden of Janet's home, 
which one year took it into its head to grow all on 
one side, in the queerest way you ever saw. This 
holly bush stood in a rather conspicuous position, 
just outside th^ breakfast-room window, and Janet's 
father was struck by the peculiar crookedness which 
afflicted it, and one morning he went out to examine 
it more closely. He soon found the reason — ^the 

4 

mauii'branch had been stunted by half an orange 
skin, which had been fitted upon it most neatly and 
closely, like a cap, just where it was sprouting most 
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vigorously. Janet's fiather was greatly snrpriseA 
''Dear me, dear me^" he exclaimed as he came in, 
'* vrhat a cuiious thing. How could this ever have 
got on to the holly bush? An old orange skin, you 
see," he went on, holding it up to the assembled 
fisinily paxty. little Janet was there, in her usual 
place by her father's chair. 

*' Was it on the robin's bush, father ?" she asked. 

" The robin's bush, Janet ? What do you mean ?" 

•The bush the wee robin perches on when he 
comes to sing in the morning," she answered readily. 
" A long, long time ago, I tied an orange skin on, to 
make a sofb place for the dear robin's feet. The 
bush was so prickly, I could not bear to see him 
stand upon it." 

And to this day the crooked holly bush tells of 
the little child's tenderness. 

Then there is another old story of Janet, how, 
once being sorely troubled with toothache, and 
anxious to bear it uncomplainingly " like a woman," 
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she was found, after being searched for eveiywhere, 
fast asleep in the ^ byre/' her little cheek pillowed on 
the soft skin of a few days' old calf ** It's breath 
was so sweet, and it felt so soft and warm, it seemed 
to take the ache away," she said. 

And another old memoiy of little Janet on a 
visit at an unde'Sy put to sleep in a room alone, and 
feeling frightened by a sudden gale of wind that rose 
in the nighty howling among the trees and sweeping 
down the hills. Poor little Janet ! It seemed to her 
she was for, for away from everybody^and the wind, as 
it were, took mortal form and voice, and threatened 
her, till she could bear it no longer. Up she got, all 
in the dark, and wandered away down the stairs and 
passages of the rambling old house, till at last a Mat 
glimmer of light led her to a modest little room in 
the neighbourhood of the kitchen, where old Jamie, 
the faithfiil semng-man, who had seen pass away 
more than one generation of the feimily he was d^ 
voted to, was sitting up reading his Bible before going 
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to bed. How well Janet remembeis it even now! 
The old man's start of suipiise at the unexpected 
apparition of wee missy, how he took her on his knee 
and turned over the pages of " the Book/' to read to 
her words of gentle comfort, even for a little child's 
alarm ; how Jesus hushed the winds and waves, and 
bade them be still ; how not a hair of the head of 
even tiny Janet could be injured without the Father's 
knowledge ; how she had indeed no reason to fear; 
till, soothed and reassured, the child let the good old 
man lead her back to bed again, where she slept 
soundly till morning. 

But all this time I am very long of introducing to 
you, children, the real heroine of this stoi^ — not 
Janet, but who then ? Janet's dearest and most ten- 
derly prized doll — " Mary Ann Jolly." 

She was one of several, but the best beloved of 
aU, though why it would have been difficult to say. 
She was certainly not pretty; indeed, to tell tiie 
truth, I fear I must own that she was decidedly ugly. 
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And an ugly doU in those days was an ugly doll, my 
deais. For whether little girls have altered much or 
not since the days of Janet's childhood^ there can be 
no two opinions about dolls; they have altered 
tremendously, and undoubtedly for the better. There 
were what people thought veiy pretty dolls then, and 
Janet possessed two or three of these. There was 
*'Lady Lucy Manners/' an elegant blonde, with 
flaxen ringlets and pink kid hands and arms ; there 
was '* Master Bonald/' a gallant sailor laddu^, with 
crisp black curls and goggle bead eyes ; there were 
two or three others — Arabellas or Clarissas, I cannot 
tell you their exact names ; on the whole, for that 
time, Janet had a goodly array of dolla But still, 
dearest of all was Maiy Ann Jolly. I think her 
faithfulness, her thorough reliableness, must have 
been her charm; she never melted, wept tears of 
wax — ^that is to say, to the detriment of her com- 
plexion, when placed too near the nursery fire. She 
never broke an arteiy and collapsed through loss of 
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sawdust These weaknesses were not at all in her 
way, for she was of wood, wooden. Her features 
were oil-painted on her £a.ce, like the figure-head of a 
ship, and would stand washing. Her hair was a 
good honest black-silk wig, with sewn-on curls, and 
the whole affair could be removed at pleasure ; but 
oh, my dear children, she was ugly. Where she had 
come from originally I cannot say. I feel almost 
sure it was from no authorised doll manufactory. I 
rather think she was home-made to some extent, and 
I consider it highly probable that her beautiful 
features were the production of the village painter. 
But none of these trifling details axe of consequence ; 
wherever she had come from, whatever her origin, 
she was herself — ^good, faithful Mary Ann Jolly. 

One summer time there came trouble to the 
neighbourhood where littie Janet's home was. A 
fever of some kind broke out in several villages, and 
its victims were principally children. For the elder 
ones of the family — such of them, that is to say, as 
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were at home — ^but little fear was felt by their 
parents ; but for Janet and the brother next to her, 
Hughie, only three years older than she, they were 
anxious and uneasy. Hughie was taken from the 
school, a few miles distant^ to which eveiy day he 
used to ride on his litfle rough pony, and for the 
time Janet and he were allowed to run wild. They 
spent the long sunny days, for it was the height of 
summer, in the woods or on the hills, as happy 
as two young fawns, thinking, in their innocence, 
'' the fever," to them but the name of an unknown 
and unrealisable possibility, rather a lucky thing 
than otherwise. 

And Hughie was a trusty guardian for his deli- 
cate little sister. - He was a brave and manly little 
fellow ; awkward and shy to strangers, but honest as 
the day, and with plenty of mother^wit about him. 
Janet looked up to him with affection and admira- 
tion not altogether unmixed with awe. Hughie was 
great at ''knowing best," in their childish perplexities, 
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and, for all his tenderness, somewhat impatient of 
" want of sense," or thoughtlessness. 

One day the two children, accompanied as usual 
by Hughie's dog '' Caesar," and the no less Mthful 
Maty Ann Jolly, had wandered farther than their 
wont from home. Janet had set her heart on some 
beautiful water foiget-me-nots, which, in a rash 
moment, Hughie had told her that he had seen grow- 
ing on the banks of a little stream that flowed through 
a sort of goige between the hills. It was quite three 
miles from home — a long walk for Janet, but Hughie 
knew his way perfectly — ^he was not the kind of boy 
ever to lose it ; the day was lovely, and the bum ran 
nowhere near the direction they had been forbidden 
to take — ^that of the infected village. But Hughie, 
wise though he was, did not know or remember that 
close to the spot for which he was aiming ran a road 
leading directiy from this village to the ten miles 
distant little town of linnside, and even had he 
thought of it, the possibility of any danger to them- 
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selves attending the taxA would probably never have 
struck him. There was another way to linnside from 
their home, so Hughie's ignorance or forgetfulness 
was natural 

The way down to the edge of the bum was steep 
and difficult, for the shrubs and bushes grew thickly 
together, and there was no proper patL 

" Stay you here, Janet," he said, finding for the 
child a seat on a nice flat stone at the entrance to the 
gorge ; "Til be back before you know I am gone, 
and m get the flowers much better without you, 
little woman ; and Mary Ann will be company like." 

Janet obeyed without any reluctance. She had 
implicit faith in Hughie. But after a while Mary 
Ann confided to her that she was " wearying '\ of 
sitting still, and Janet thought it could do no harm 
to take a turn up and down the sloping field 
where Hughie had left her. She wandered to a gate 
a few yards off, and, finding it open, wandered a little 
farther, till, without knowing it, she was within a 
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stone's throw of the road I mentioned. And here an 
unexpected sight met Janef s eyes, and made her 
lose all thought of Hughie and the forget-me-nots, 
and how frightened he would be at missing her. 
Drawn up in a comer by some trees stood one of 
those travelling houses on wheels, in which I sup- 
pose every child that ever was bom has at one time 
or other thought that it would be delightful to live. 
Janet had never seen one before^ and she gazed at it 
in astonishment, till another still more interesting 
object caught her attention. 

It was a child — a little girl just about ^er own 
age, a dark-eyed, dark-haired, brown-skinned, but 
very, very thin Kttle girl, lying on a heap of old 
shawls and blankets on the grass by the side of the 
movable house. She seemed to be quite alone — 
there was no one in the waggon apparently, no sound 
to be heard ; she lay quite still, one thin little hand 
under her head, the other clasping tightly some two 
or three poor flowers — a daisy or two, a dandelion, 
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and some buttercups — which she had managed to 
reach without moving from her couch. Janet, from 
vnder her little green shade, stared at her, and she 
returned the stare with . interest, for all around was 
so still that the slight rustle made by the little in- 
truder caught her sharp ear at once. But after a 
moment her eyes wandered down from Janet's fair 
childish &ce, on which she seemed to think she had 
bestowed enough attention, and settled themselves on 
the lovely object nestling in the little girl's maternal 
embrace. A smile of pleasure broke over her fswa 

"What's yon?" she said, suddenly. 

" Whaf s wTud r said Janet 

" Yon" repeated the child^ pointing with her 
disengaged hand to the faithful Maiy Ann. 

'*ThcU'* exclaimed Janet. "Thafs my dolL 
Thaf s Mary Ann Jolly. Did you never see a doU ?" 

*'No," replied the brown-skinned wai^ ''never. 
She's awfu' bonny." 

Janet's maternal vanity was gratified. 
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''She's guid and she's bonnj," she said, uncon- 
scionslj imitating, with ludicrons exactness, h^ own 
old nnise's pet expression when she was pleased with 
her. She hugged Maty Ann closer to her as she 
spoka ''You'd like to have a dolly ^too^* wouldn't 
yon, litUe girl?" 

The child smiled. 

^ I conldna gie her tae ye/' said Janet, relapsing 
into Scotch, with a feeling that " high English" wonld 
probably be lost upon her new friend. ''But ye 
micht tak* her for a minnte in yer ain airms, if ye like?" 

* Ay wad I," said the child, and Janet stepped 
closer to her and deposited Maiy Ann in her arms. 

"Canna ye stan' or walk aboot? Hae ye nae 
1^?" she inquired. 

" Legs," repeated the child, " what for shud I no 
haelegs? I canna rin aboot i' the noo ; rvenaebeen 
wed, but rU sane be better. Eh my! but she's 
awfa' fine," she went on, caressing Maiy Ann as she 
spoka 
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But at this moment the bark of a dog interrupted 
the friendly conversation. Csesar appeared^ and 
Janet started forward to reclaim her property, her 
heart for the first time misgiving her as to " what 
Kughie would say." Just as she was taking Mary 
Ann out of the little vagrant's arms, Hughie came 
up. He was hot, breathless, anxious, and, as a 
natural consequence of the last especially, angry. 

*' Naughty Janet, bad girV he exclaimed, in his 
excitement growing more ''Scotch" than usual 
*' What for didna ye bide whaur I left ye ? I couldna 
think what had become o' ye; bad girL And wha's 
that ye're davering wi' ? Shame on ye, Janet." 

He : darted forward, snatched his little sister 
roughly by the Imn, dropping the precious forget-me- 
nots in his flurry, and dragged Janet away, making 
her run so fast that she burst out sobbing with fear 
and consternation. She could not imderstand it ; it 
was not like Hughie to be so fierce and rougL 

" You are very, very unkind,'' she began, as soon 
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as her brother allowed her to stop to take breath 
** Why should I nae speak to the puir wee girl ? She 
looked sae ill lying there her lane, and she was sae 
extraordinary pleased wi' Mary Ann." 

"You let her touch Mary Ann, did ye?" said 
Hughie, stopping short *' I couldna have believed, 
Janet, you'd be such a ftda A big girl, ten years 
old, to ken nae better I It's ' fare-ye-weel' to Mary 
Ann any way, and you have yourself to thank for it." 

They were standing near the spot where Hughie 
had left his sister while he clambered down to the 
bum, and before Janet had the least idea of his in- 
tention, Hughie seized the unfortunate doll, and 
pitched her, with all his strength, far, far away down 
among the brushwood of the glen. 

For an instant Janet stood in perfect silence. 
She was too thunderstruck, too utterly appalled and 
stunned, to take in the reality of what had happened. 
She had never seen Hughie in a passion in her life ; 
never in all their childish quarrels had he been harsh 
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or ''bullying/' as I fear too many boys of his age are 
to their little sisters. She gazed at him in terrified 
consternation, slowly, veiy slowly taking in the fieust 
— to her almost as dreadful as if he had committed a 
murder — ^that Hughie had thrown away Mary Ann — 
her own dear, dear Maiy Ann; and Hughie^ her own 
brother had done it I Had he lost his senses ? 
*' Hughie," she gasped out at last ; that was alL 
Hughie looked uneasy^ but tried to hide it 
"Come on, Janet," he said, "it's getting late. 
We must put our best foot foremost, or nurse will be 
angry." 

But Janet took no notice of what he said. 
" Hughie," she repeated, "are ye no gaun to get 
me Mary Ann back again ?" 

Hughie laughed, half contemptuously. " Get her 
back again," he said. ** She's ower weel hidden for 
me or anybody to get her back again. And why 
should I want her back when IVe just the noo thrown 
her awa' ? Na, na, Janet, youll have to put up wi' 
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the loss of Mary Ann ; and I only hope you won't 
have to put up wi' waur. It's your own fault ; though 
maybe I shouldna' have left her/' he added to 
himself. 

"Hughie, you've broke my heart," said Janet. 
« What did you do it for ?" 

" If you'd an ounce of sense you'd know," said 
Hughie ; " and if you don't, JTm no gaun to telL" 

And in dreary silence the two children made 
their way home — Hughie, provoked, angry,and uneasy, 
yet self-reproachful and sore-hearted; Janet in an 
anguish of bereavement and indignation, yet through 
it all not without little gleams of faith in Hughie 
still, that mysteriously cruel though his conduct 
appeared, there must yet somehow have been a good 
reason for it. 

It was not for long, however, that she understood 
it. She did not know that immediately they got 
home honest Hughie went to his father and told 
him all that had happened, taking blame to him- 
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self manfully for having for an instant left Janet 
alone. 

"And jOTi say slie does not understand at all why 
you threw the doll away," said Janet's father. " Did 
she not notice that the little girl had been ill ?'' 

"0 yes, but she took no heed of it," Kughie 
replied. ''She thinks it was just awfu' unkind of 
me to get in such a temper. I would like her to 
know why it was, but I thought maybe I had better 
not explain till I had told you." 

" You were quite right, Kughie,^ said his fietther ; 
^ and I think it is better to leave it. Wee Janet is 
so impressionable and fEuiciful, it would not do for her 
to begin thinking she ha4 caught the fever from the 
child. We must leave it in Gk)d's hands, and trust 
no ill will come of it And the first day I can go to 
linnside you shall come with me, and well buy her 
a new dolL" 

"" Thank you, fieither," said Hughie gratefully. But 
he stopped as he was leaving the room, with his hand 
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on the door handle, to say, half-kughing, half-pathe- 
tically, " I'm hardly thinking, father, that any new 
doll will make up to wee Janet for Maiy Ann. 

Janet heard nothing of this conversation, how- 
ever, and the silence which was, perhaps mistakenly, 
preserved about the loss of her &vourite added to 
the mysterious sadness of her fate. The poor little 
girl moped and pined, but said nothing. To Hughie 
her manner was gently reproachful, but nothing 
more. But all her brightness and playfulness had 
deserted her; she hung about listless and unin- 
terested, and for some days there was not an hour 
during which one or other of her doting relations — 
father, mother, sisters, and brothers — did not make 
up his or her mind that their darling was smitten by 
the terrible blast of the fever. 

A week, ten days, nearly a fortnight passed, and 
they began to breathe more freely. Then one day the 
father, remembering his promise, took Hughie with 
him to the town to buy a new doll for Janet, instead 
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of her old fayonrite. I cannot describe to you the 
one thej bought, but I know it was the prettiest that 
money could get at Tiinnside, and Kughie came home 
in great spirits with the treasure in his arms. 

'^ Janet, Janet,^ he shouted, as soon as he had 
jumped off his pony, "where are you, Janet? Come 
and see what Fve got for you !" 

Janet came slowly out of the study, where she 
had been lying coiled up on the floor, near the low 
window, watching for her father's return. 

"Tm here, Hughie," she said, trying to look in- 
terested and bright, though the effort was not very 
successfoL 

But Hughie was too excited and eager to notice 
her manner. 

"Look here, Janet," he exclaimed, unwrapping 
the paper which covered Miss Dolly. "Now, isn't 
she a beauty? Far before that daft-like old Maiy 
Ann; eh, Janet?* 

Janet took the new doll in her hands. ** She's 
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bonny," she said, hesitatingly. "It's very kind of 
you, Hughie ; but I wish, I wish you hadn't. I 
don't care for her. I dinna mean to vex ye, Hughie," 
she continued, sadly, '' but I canna help it I want, 
oh I do want my ain Mary Ann ! " 

She put the new doU down on the hall table, 
burst into tears, and ran away to the nursery. 

** She's just demented about that Mary Ann," said 
Hughie to his father, who had followed him into the 
hall 

"Tm sorry for your disappointment, my boy,*' 
said his father, "but you must not take it to heart 
I don't think wee Janet can be welL" 

He was right What they had so dreaded came 
at last^ just as they had begun to hope that the dan- 
ger was over. The next morning saw little Janet 
down with the fever. Ah, then, what sad days of 
anxiety and watching followed ! How softly every- 
body crept about — a vain precaution, for poor Janet 
was unconscious of everything about her. How care- 
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worn and tear-stained were all the faces of the house- 
hold — parents^ brothers and sisters, and servants I 
What sad little bulletins, costing sixpence if not a 
shilling each in those days, children, were sent ofiF by 
post every day to the absent ones, with the tidings 
still of " No better," gradually growing into the still 
worse, ''Very little hope." It must have been a 
touching sight to see a whole household so cast down 
about the fate of one tiny, delicate child. 

And poor Hughie was the worst of all They 
had tried to keep him separate from his sister, but it 
was no use. He had managed to creep into the 
room and kiss her unobserved, and then he had it all 
his own way — ^all the harm was done. But he could 
.hardly bear to hear her innocent ravings, they were 
so often about the lost Mary Ann, and Hughie's 
strange cruelty in throwing her away. ''I canna 
think what came over Hughie to do it," she would 
say, over and over again. " I want no new dollies. 
I only want Mary Ann." 
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Then there came a day on which the doctor said 
the disease was at its height — ^a few hours would 
show on which side the victoiy was to be ; and the 
anxious faces grew more anxious stilly and the silent 
prayers more frequent. But for many hours of this 
day Hughie was absent, and the others, in their in- 
tense thought about Janet, scarcely missed him. He 
came home late in the summer evening, with some- 
thing in his arms, hidden under his jacket. And 
somehow his face looked more hopeful and happy 
than for days past 

*' How is she ?" he asked breathlessly of the first 
person he met It was one of the elder sisters. 

*' Better/' she replied, with the tears in her eyes. 
" Hughie, how can we thank GU)d enough ? She 
has wakened quite herself, and the doctor says now 
there is only weakness to fight against She has been 
asking for you, Hughie. You may go up and say 
good-night Where have you been all the after- 
noon ?" 
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But Hiighie was already half way up the stairs. 

He crept into Janet's room, where the mother 
was on guard. She made a sign to him |to come to 
the bed where little Janet lay, pale, and thin and 
fragile, but peaceful and conscious. 

" Good-night, wee Janet," Hughie whispered ; 
" Fm sae glad wee Janet's better." 

"Good-night, Hughie," she answered softly. 
" Kiss me, Hughie." 

" Tve some one else here to kiss you, wee Janet," 
he said. 

Janet looked up inquiringly. 

" You must not excite her, Hughie," the mother 
whispered. But Hughie knew what he was about. 
He drew from under his jacket a queer, familiar 
figure. It was Maiy Ann Jolly! There had been 
no rain, fortunately for her, during her exposure to 
the weather, and she was sturdy enough to have stood 
a few showers, even had there been any.« She really 
looked in no way the worse for her adventure, as 
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Hughie laid her gently down on the pillow beside 
Janet 

" If s no one to excite her, mother," he said. " If s 
no stranger ; only Mary Ann. She's been away pay- 
ing a visit to the fairies in the glen, and I think she 
must have enjoyed it She's looking as bonny as 
ever, and she was in no hurry to come home. I had 
to shout for her aU over the glen before I could make 
her hear. Are you glad she's come, Janet ?" 

Janefs eyes were glistening. "0 Hughie," she 
whispered, ^'kiss me again. I can sleep so well 
now." 

The crisis no doubt had been passed before this, 
but still it is certain that Janet's recovery was faster 
&r than had been expected. And for this she and 
Hughie, and some of the elder ones, too, I fancy, 
gave the credit to the return of her favourite. Hughie 
was well rewarded for his several hours of patient 
searching In the glen ; and I am happy to tell you 
that he did not catch the fever. 
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He woTiid have been an elderly, almost an old 
man by now had he lived — good, kind Hnghie. But 
that was not God's will for him. He died long ago, 
in the prime of his youthful manhood ; and it is to 
his little grand-nephews and nieces that wee Janef s 
daughter has been telUng this simple story of a long- 
ago little girl, and a long-ago doll, poor old Mary 
Ann Jolly I 



TOO BAD. 

** It 18 the mynd that xnaketh good or ill, 
That xnaketh wretch or happie, rich or poore." — Sfensxb. 

GKAFTEB L 

" lifs too bad !'* said Misa Judy ; " I declare it's really 
too ladr and she came stumping along the road 
after her nurs^ looking decidedly ^ put out'' 

'^ It would be something new if it wasn't too bad 
with you, Miss Judy^ about something or other/' said 
nurse coolly. 

Miss Judy was a kind-hearted, gentle-mannered 
little girL She was pretty and healthy and clever — 
the sort of child any parents might have been proud 
of, any brothers and sisters fond of, had not all her 
niceness been spoiled by one most disagreeable fault 
She was always grumbling. The hot days of sum- 
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m&tf the cold days of winter, the rain» the wind, the 
dust, might, to hear her speak, have been expressly 
contrived to annoy her. When it was fine, and the 
children were to go out a walk, Miss Judy was sure 
to have something she particularly wanted to stay in 
for ; when it rained, and the house was evidently the 
best place for little people. Miss Judy was quite cer- 
tain to have set her heart upon going out. She 
grumbled at having to get up, she grumbled at hav- 
ing to go to bed, she grumbled at lessons, she grumbled 
at play; she could not see that little contradictions 
and annoyances come to everybody in the world, and 
that the only way to do is to meet them bravely and 
sensibly. She really seemed to believe that nobody 
had so much to bear as she; that on her poor little 
shoulders all the tiresomenesses and disappointments, 
and "going the wrong way" of things, were heaped 
in double, and more than double quantities, and she 
persuaded herself that everybody she saw was better 
off in eveiy way than herseli^ and that no one else 
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had such troubles to bear. So, children, you will not 
be surprised to hear that poor Miss Judy was not 
loved or respected as much as some little girls who 
perhaps really deserved love and respect less. For 
this ugly disagreeable fetult of hers hid all her good 
qualities ; and just as flowers cannot flourish when 
shaded from the nice bright sun by some rank, wide- 
spreading weed, so Judy's pretty blossoms of kindness 
and unselfishness and truthfulness, which were all 
really there, were choked and withered by this poison- 
ous habit of grumbling. 

I do not really remember what it was she was 
grumbling at this particular morning. I daresay it 
was that the roads were muddy, for it was autumn, and 
Judy's home was in the country. Or, possibly, it was 
only that nurse had told her to walk a little quicker, 
and that immediately her boots began ^to hurt her, or 
the place on her heel where once there had been a 
chilblain got sore, or the elastic of her hat was too 
loose, and her hat came flopping down on to her face. 
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It might have been any of these things. Whatever 
it was, it was " too bad." That, whenever Miss Judy 
was concerned, you might be quite, quite sure o£ 

They were returning home &om rather a long 
walk. It was autumn, as I said, and there had been 
a week or two of almost constant rain, and certainly 
country lanes are not very pleasant at such times. 
If Judy had not grumbled so at everything, she 
might have been forgiven for this special grumble (if 
it was about the roads), I do think. It was getting 
chilly and raw, and the clouds looked as if the rain 
was more than half thinking of turning back on its 
journey to " Spain,** or wherever it was it had set off 
to. Kurse hurried on; she was a&aid of the little 
ones in the perambulator catching cold, and she could 
not spare time to talk to Miss Judy any longer. 

Judy come after her slowly ; they were just 
passing some cottages, and at the door of one of them 
stood a girl of about Judy's age, with her mouth 
open, staring at '* the little gentry.'' She had heaxd 
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what had passed between Judy and her nurse, and 
was thinking it over in her own way. Suddenly 
Judy caught sight of her. 

'* What . are you staring at so ?" she said sharply. 
"It's too bad of you. You are a rude little girl, 
m tell nurse how rude you are." 

Judy did not generally speak so crossly, espe- 
cially not to poor children, for she had really nice 
feelings about such things, but she was very much 
put out, and ashamed too, that her ill-natured words 
to nurse should have been overheard, so she ex- 
pressed her vexation to the first object that came in 
her way. The little girl did not leave off staring at 
her ; in fact she did so harder than before. But she 
answered Judy gently, growing rather red as she did 
so ; and Judy felt her irritation cooL 

" I didn't mean no offence," she said. " I were 
just looking at you, and thinking to be sure how nice 
you had everything, and a wondering how it could be 
as you weren't pleased." 
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'• wno saia i wasn't pleased {" saia Juay. 

''You said as something was a deal too bad/' 
replied the child. 

" Well, so it was, — it must have been, I mean, — 
or else I wouldn't have said so," answered Judy, 
who, to tell the truth, had by this time quite for- 
gotten what particular trouble had been the cause of 
her last grumble. '' How do you mean that I have 
everything so nice ? " 

" Your things, miss — ^your jackiet and your frock, 
and all them things. And you live in such a fine 
house, and has servants to do for you and alL O 
my ! wouldn't I change with you. Nothing would 
never be too bad for me if /was you, miss." 

** I daresay you think so," said Judy importantly, 
" but that just shows that you don't know better. / 
can tell you I have a great, great many troubles and 
things to bear that you have no idea o£ Indeed, I 
daresay you are far happier than L You are not 
bothered about keeping your frocks clean, and not 
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getting your feet wet^ and all those horrible things. 
And about lessons — ^I daresay yon have no trouble 
at all about lessons. You don't go to school^ do 
you r 

*' Kot now, miss. It's more than six months since 
Fve been. Mother's wanted me so badly to mind 
baby. Father did say as perhaps I should go again 
for a bit come Christmas/' answered the little girl, 
who was growing quite at ease with Judy. 

" And do you like going ?" said Judy. 

" Pretty well, but it's a long walk — ^winter time 
'specially," said the child ; " not but what most 
things is hard then to them as lives in places like 
ours. Tisn't like for you, miss, with lots of fires^ and 
no need for to go out if it's cold or wet" 

" Indeed I have to go out very often — indeed, al- 
ways almost when I don't want," retorted Judy. 
"Not tiiat I should mind the walk to school I 
should like it ; it would be far nicer than horrid 
lessons at home, cooped up in the same room all the 
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time, with no change. You don't understand a bit ; 
I am quite sfwre you haven't as many troubles as I." 

The little girl smiled, but hardly seemed con- 
vinced. "Seems to me, miss, as if you couldn't 
hardly know, unless you tried, what things is like in 
places like ours," she said. 

But before Judy could reply, a voice from inside 
the cottage called out, " Betsy, my girl, what are you 
about so long ? Father'll be in directly, and there's 
the tea to see to." 

The voice was far from unkind^ but its effect on 
Betsy was instantaneous. 

" I must go, miss," she said ; " mother's calling ;" 
and off she ran. 

" How nice and fanny it must be to set the tea 
for her father," thought Judy, as she walked on. "/ 
should like that sort of work. What a silly girl she 
is not to see how much fewer troubles she has than 
L I only wish" 

" What did you say you wished ?" interrupted a 
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voice that seemed to come out of the hedge, so sud- 
denly did its owner appear before Judy. 

"I didn't say I wished anything — at least I 
didn't know I was speaking aloud/' said the little 
girl, as soon as she found voice to reply. 

The person who had spoken to her was a little 
old woman, with a scarlet cloak that nearly covered 
her. She had a basket on her arm, and looked as if 
she was returning from market There was nothing 
very remarkable about her, and yet Judy felt startled 
and a little frightened, she did not quite know 
why. 

"I didn't know I was speaking aloud," she rer 
peated, staring half timidly at the old woman. 

" Didn't you ?" she replied. *' Well, now I think 
of it, I don't remember saying that you did. There's 
more kinds of speaking than with tongue and words. 
What should you say if I were to tell you what it 
was you were wishing just now ?" 

" I don't know," said Judy, growing more alarmed. 
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*' I think^ please, I had better run on. Nmse will be 
wondering where I am." 

" You didn't think of that when you were stand- 
ing chattering to little Betsy just now/' said the old 
woman. 

"Did you hear us?" asked Judy, her astonish- 
ment almost overcoming her alarm. " Where were 
you standing ? I didn't see you." 

"I daresay not. There's many things besides 
what you see, my dear. For instance, you don't see 
why Betsy should think it would be a fine thing to 
be you, and perhaps Betsy doesn't see why you should 
think it would be a fine thing to be in her place 
instead of in your own." 

Judy's eyes opened wider and wider. *' Did you 
hear all that ?" she exclaimed. 

The old woman smiled. 

"So you really would like to be Betsy for a 
change ?" she said. 

" Not exactly for a change** answered Judy. " It 
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isn't that I am tired of being myself but I am sure 
no other little girl in the world has so many troubles; 
that is why I would rather be Betsy. You have no 
idea what troubles I have/' she went on^ ^' and I can 
never do anyiJiing I like. Its always ' Miss Judy, 
you must/ or ' Miss Judy, you mustn't/ all day long. 
And if ever I am merry for a little, then nurse tells 
me I shall wake baby. 1 he is such a cross 
baby I" 

" And do you think Betsys baby brothers and 
sisters are never cross ?" inquired the old woman. 

" no, I daresay they are ; but then she's al- 
lowed to scold them and punish them, and / may 
Qever say anything, however tiresome the little ones 
are. If I might put baby in the comer when he is 
naughty, I would soon cure him. But I may never 
do anything I want ; it's too bad." 

** Poor thing, poor thing 1 it is too bad, a great deal 
too bad. I do feel for you," said the old woman. 

But when Judy looked up at her there was a 
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queer twinkle in her eyes, which made her hy no 
means sure whether she was laughing at her or not. 
The little girl felt more than half inclined to be 
affronted, but before she had time to decide the point, 
the old woman interrupted her. 

" Look here, my dear," she said, lifting up the lid 
of the basket on her arm ; " to show you that I am in 
earnest, see what I will do for you. Here is a nice 
rosy-cheeked apple; put it into your pocket, and 
don't let any one see it, and when you are in bed at 
night, if you are still of the same mind about being 
Betsy instead of yourself, just take a bite of the 
apple, then turn round and go to sleep, and in the 
morning you shall see what you shall see." 

Half hesitatingly, Judy put out her hand for the 
apple. 

" Thank you very much," she said, "but" 

" But what ?* said the old woman rather sharply. 
" Must I always be Betsy, if I try being her ?" 
** Bless the child, what will she have?" exclaimed 
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the old woman. " No, you needn't go on being Betsy 
if you don't want. Keep the apple, take care you 
don't lose it, and when you've had enough of a change, 
take another bite. But after that, remember the apple 
can do no more for you." 

''I daresay I shall not want it to do anything 
for me once I have left off being myself," said Judy. 
** Oh, how nice it will be not to have nurse ordering 
me about all day long, and not to be bothered about 
keeping my frock clean, and to have no lessons !" 

" I'm glad you're pleased," said the old woman. 
" Now, good-bye ; you won't see me again till you 
want me." 

" Good-bye, and thank" " Thank you very 

much," she was going to have said, holding out her 
hand as she spoke — for remember she was not a rude 
or ill-mannered little girl by any means — but, lo and 
behold, there was nobody there I the old woman had 
disappeared! Judy rubbed her eyes, and stared 
about her in every direction, but there was nothing 
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to be se^ — ^nothing^ that is to say, in the least like 
an old woman, only some birds hopping about qnite 
unconcernedly, and a tiny field-mouse, who peeped 
up at Judy for an instant with its bright little eyes, 
and then scurried off to its hola 

It was growing late and dusk, the mists were 
creeping up from the not far distant sea, and the hills 
were thinking of putting on their night-caps, and 
retiring from view. Judy felt a little strange and 
^ eerie," as she stood there alone in the lane. She 
could almost have fancied she had been dreaming, 
but there was the rosy-cheeked apple in her hand, 
proof positive to the contrary. So Judy decided that 
the best thing she could do was to run home as fast 
as she could, and consider at her leisure if she should 
make use of the little old woman's gift 

It was nearly dark when she reached the garden 
gate — at least the trees on each side of the carriage- 
drive made it seem so. Judy had never been out so 
late alone before, and she felt rather frightened as to 
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what muse would say. The side door was open, so 
she lan in, and went straight up to the nursery. Just 
as she got upstairs she met nurse^ her shawl and 
bonnet on, her kind old face looking hot and anxious. 
At sight of the truant she stopped short 

" So there you are, Miss Judy," she exclaimed ; 
*' and a nice fright you've given me. It's my turn 
to speak about ' too bad' riaw, I think. It really was 
too bad of you to stay behind like that^ and me never 
thinking but what you were close behind till this 
moment ; at least, that you had come in close be- 
hind, and had stayed down in the drawing-room for a 
little. You've frightened me out of my wits, you 
naughty child ; and if only your mamma was at home, 
I would go straight downstairs, and tell her it's more 
than I can put up with." 

^ It's more than I can put up with to be scolded 
so for nothing," said Judy crossly, and with a tone in 
her voice new to her, and which rather took nurse 
aback. She had not meant to be harsh to the child, 
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but she had been redly fiightened, and, as is ofim 
the case, on finding there had been no cause for her 
alarm, a feelmg of provocation took its place. 

''You should not speak so, Miss Judy," she said 
quietly, for she was wise enough not 'to wish to 
irritate the little girl, whom she truly loved, further. 

But Judy was not to be so easily pacified. 

" It's too bad," she began as usual ; " it's a great 
deal too bad, that I should never be allowed to do the 
least thing I want ; to be scolded so for nothing at 
all— just staying out for two or three minutes ;" and 
she " banged about" the nursery, dragging her hat off, 
and kicking her boots into the comer in an extremely 
indignant manner. 

Nurse felt much distressed. To Judy*s grumbling 
she was accustomed, but this was worse than grum- 
bling. " "What can have come over the child ?" she 
said to herseK, but to Judy she thought it best to say 
nothing at alL All through tea Judy looked far 
from amiable ; she hardly spoke, though a faint *'Too 
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bad" was now and then heard from her direction. 
Poor nurse had not a very pleasant time of it, for the 
'' cross^ infection spread, as, alas ! it is too apt to do, 
and little Lena, Judy's four-years'-old sister, grew 
peevish and discontented, and pinched Master Baby, 
in return for which he^ as was to be expected, set up 
a dismal howL 

" Naughty, horrid little things !" said Judy. " If 
I had my way with them^ they should both be 
whipped and put to bed.* 

" Hush, Miss Judy ! " said nurse. ** If you would 
be pleasant and help to amuse them, they would not 
be so cross." 

" I've something else to do than to amuse such 
ill-natured little things," said Judy. 

"Well I should think it was time you learnt 
your lessons for to-morrow," said nurse. " We've had 
tea 80 late, it will soon be time for you to be dressed 
to go down to the drawing-room to your papa. 
Tbere are some gentlemen dining with him to-night" 
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" I can't bear going down when mamma's away/' 
said Judy. ^ It's too bad of her to go away and 
leave us." 

" For shame, Miss Judy, to speak so, when you 
know that it's only because your poor aunt is so ill 
that your mamma had to go away. Now get your 
books, there's a good girl, and do your lessons." 

"I'm not going to do them," said Judy, with 
sudden resolution. " I needn't unless I like. I don't 
think I shall ever do any more. It's too bad I should 
never have a minute of time to myself." 

Nurse really began to think the little girl must 
be going to be ilL Never, in all her experience of 
her, had she known her so cross. It was the same 
all the evening. Judy grumbled and stormed at 
everything ; she would not stand still to have her 
hair brushed, or her pretty white muslin frock 
fastened ; and when she came upstairs she was more 
ill pleased than before^ because, just as she was be- 
ginning to amuse herself with some pictures, her 
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papa told her he thought it was time for little girls to 
be in bed. How often, while she was being un- 
dressed, she declared that something or other was 
" too bad," I really could not undertake to say. She 
grumbled at her nice warm bath, she grumbled at 
her hair being combed out, she grumbled at having 
to go to bed when she wasn't " the least bit sleepy," 
she grumbled at everything and everybody, herself 
included, for she came to the resolution that she 
really would not be herself any longer ! No sooner 
had nurse and the candle left the room than Judy 
drew out the apple, which, while nurse was not look- 
ing, she had managed to hide under her pillow, took 
a good big bite of it, turned round on her side, and, 
notwithstanding that her little heart was beating 
much faster than usual, half with excitement, half 
with fear, at what she had done, in two minutes she 
was sound asleep. 
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CHAPTER n. 

" Betsy, Betsy girl, it's time you were stirring. Up 
with you, cliild ; you must look sharp." 

What voice was that ? who could it be, shouting 
so loudly, and waking her up in the middle of the 
night ? Judy for a moment felt very indignant, but 
she was extremely sleepy, and determined to think 
she was dreaming ; so she turned round, and was just 
dozing off, when again she heard the cry : 

" Betsy, Betsy, wake up with thee. Whatevefs 
come to the child this morning ?*' 

The voice seemed to come nearer and nearer, and 
at last a thump on the wall, close to Judy's head, it 
seemed to her, fairly startled her awake. 

" Up with thee, child," sounded close to her ear. 
" Baby's been that cross all night I've had scarce a 
wink 0* sleep. Thee mustn't lie snoring there." 

Suddenly all returned to Judy's memory. She 
was not herself; she was Betsy. 
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"rm coming," she called out, hardly knowing 
what she was saying ; and then the person on the 
other side of the wall seemed to be satisfied, for Judy 
now heard her walking about, clattering fire-irons and 
pots and pans, evidently employed in tidying the 
kitchen. 

It was still what Judy thought q^uite dark. She 
had some idea of calling for a light, but whom to call 
to she did not know. So, feeling veiy strange and 
rather ftightened, she got timidly out of bed, and by 
the little light that came in at the small square win- 
dow, began to look about her. What a queer little 
place it was ! Not a room really, only a sort of 
" lean-to" atonesideof the kitchen, barely large enough 
for the narrow, rickety little bedstead, and one old ^ 
chair that stood beside it, answering several purposes 
besides its proper one, for on it was placed a cracked 
basin and jug, and a tiny bit of looking-glass, with- 
out a frame, fastened by a piece of string to the only 
remaining bar. Bets/s clothes lay in the bed, which 
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was but poorly provided with proper blankets — ^the 
sheets were clean— everything in the place was as 
clean as poverty can he, and indeed Betsy was^ and 
considered herself to be, a very fortunate little girl 
for having a " room" of her own at all ; but to Judy, 
Judy who had had no training like Betsy's, Judy 
who found every crumple in a rose leaf *' too bad," 
Judy who knew as little of other people's lives and 
other people's troubles as the man in the moon, — ^you 
can fancy, my dears, how the room of which little 
Betsy was so proud looked to Jvdy! But she had a 
spirit of her own, ready though she was to grumble. 
With a little shiver, she began to try to dress herself 
in the well-mended clothes, so different fix)m her own 
daintilv-trimmed little garments — for washing she 
felt to be out of the question ; it was really too cold, 
and besides there were no soap, or sponges, or towels 
to be seen. 

" I don't care," she said to herself stoutly, as she 
wriggled first into one garment and then into another. 
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" I don't cara Any way I shall have no lessons to 
learn, and I shall not be bothered about keeping my 
frock clean. But I do wish the fairy had left me my 
own hair,^ she went on regretfully, examining the 
thick d8u*k locks that hung round her face, and kept 
tumbling into her eyes, "my hair is mtieh nicer. I 
don't believe Betsy ever has hers properly brushed, 
it is so tuggy. And what brown hands I've got, and 
such crooked nails. I wonder if Betsy's mother wiU 
cut them for me ; I wonder if" 

She was interrupted by another summons. 

" Betsy, girl, what are you after this morning ? I 
be getting downright cross with you, child. There's 
father '11 be back for breakfast directly, and you not 
helped me by a hand's turn this blessed morning." 

Judy started. She only stopped to fasten the last 
button of her little dark cotton frock, and calUng out, 
"Pm coming," opened the rough door of the little 
bed-room, and found herself in the kitchen. There 
sat Betsy's mother, with the baby on her knee, and 
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the baby but one tumbling about at her feet, while 
she vainly tried to fasten the frock of another little 
fellow of three, who sturdily refused to stand stilL 

"You must finish dressing Jock," she said, on 
catching sight of Judy; "Jock's a naughty boy, 
won't stand still for manmiy to dress him ; naughty 
Jock," she continued, giving him a little shake as she 
got up, which sent him howling across the room to 
Judy. " It's too bad of you, Betsy, to be so lazy this 
morning, and me so tired with no sleep, and the 
little ones all crying; if I tell father he'll be for 
giving it thee, lass, to make thee stir about a bit 
quicker." 

" Hell give me whai ?" said Judy, perplexed, " I 
don't understand." 

" Hold thy tongue ; 111 have none of that an- 
swering back, child," said Betsy's mother, tired and 
out of patience, poor woman, though you must not 
think she was either harsh or unkind, for she was a 
very kind, good mother. 
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"Jock, let me dress you," said Judy, turning to 
the little boy, with a vague idea that it would be 
rather amusing to act nurse to him. Jock came to- 
wards her willingly enough, but Judy found the 
business less easy than she had expected. There was 
a button missing on his little petticoat, which she did 
not find out in time to prevent her fastening it all 
crooked ; and when she tried to undo it again, Jock's 
patience was exhausted, and he went careering round 
the kitchen, Judy after him, till the mother in de- 
spair caught hold of him, and completed the task. 

'' Your fingers seem to be all thumbs this morn- 
ing," she said testily. " You've not swep' up a bit, 
nor made th' fire, nor nothing, Gk) and fetch water 
now to fill th' kettle, or father'U be in afore it's on 
the boil" 

Judy turned to the fireplace, and, with some diffi- 
culty, managed to lug the heavy old kettle as far as 
the front door. Just outside stood the pump, but 
try as she might she could not get the water to fiow. 
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She was ready to cry with vexation, pumping had 
always seemed such nice easy work ; she had often 
watched the children of these very cottages filling 
their kettles and jugs, and had envied them the fun ; 
but now when she had it to do she found it very dif- 
ferent — very poor fun, if indeed fun at all ! At last she 
got the water to begin to come, a poor miserable little 
trickle ; at this rate the kettle would never be filled, 
and her tears were preparing to descend, when a rough 
hearty voice made her jump. It was Betsy's fiither. 

" Pump's stiff this morning, is it, my lass?" he 
called out as he came up the path. '' Let* s have a 
hand at it;" and with his vigorous pull the water 
quickly appeared. He lifted the kettle into the 
kitchen, greatly to Judy's relief; but Bets/s mother 
took a different view of the matter. 

" I don't know what's come to Betsy this morn- 
ing," she said, " Lazy's no word for her. The por- 
ridge is ready, but there 11 be no time to make thee a 
cup of coffee, father. She's been dose upon a quarter 
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of an hour filling the kettle^ and baby's so cross this 
morning I can't put her down." 

" I must make my breakfest of porridge then," 
said the father ; "but Betsy, girl, it's new for thee to 
be lazy, my lass." 

Judy felt humbled and mortified, but she said 
nothing. Somehow she felt as if she could not de- 
fend herself, though she knew she had honestly done 
her best. The words " too bad" rose to her lips, but 
she did not utter them. She began to wonder how 
little Betsy managed to get through her daily tasks, 
easy as she had imagined them to be. 

The porridge was not much to her taste, but she 
tried to eat it Perhaps it was not so much the por- 
ridge itself; for it was good of its kind, which took 
away her appetite, as the want of the many little 
things to which she was so accustomed that their 
absence made her for the first time think of them at 
all. The nice white tablecloth and silver spoons on 
the nursery table, the neat, pretty room, and freshly 
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dressed little brothers and sisters — all were very dif- 
ferent from the rough board, and the pewter spoons, 
and Bets/s father and big brothers hurriedly devour- 
ing the great bowls of porridge, while the three little 
ones cried or quarrelled incessantly. "After all," 
thought Judy, "perhaps it is a good thing to have 
rather a strict nurse, even if she is very fussy about 
being neat and all that." 

But yet she felt very sorry for Betsy's mother, 
when she looked at her thin, carewoa|Kace, and 
noticed how patient she was with the babies, and 
how cheerfully she answered all "father's" remarks. 
And there began to dawn in the little girl's mind a 
faint idea that perhaps there were troubles and diffi- 
culties in the world such as she had never dreamt of, 
that there are a good many **too bads" in other 
people's lots as well as in Miss Judy!s. 

Breakfast over, her troubles began again. It was 
washing-day, and just as she was looking forward to a 
ramble in the fields in glorious independence of 
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nurse's warnings about spoiling her frock, her dreams 
were put an end to by Betsy's mother's summoning 
her to take her place at the tub. And oh, my dears, 
real washing is very dififerent work from the dolls' 
laundressing — standing round a wash-hand basin 
placed on a nursery chair, and wasting ever so much 
beautiful honey-soap in nice clean hot water, and 
then when the little fat hands are aU "crumply" 
and pufiy " like real washerwomen's," rinsing out the 
miniature garments in still nicer clean cold water, 
and hanging them round the nursery guard to dry, and 
most likely ending up by coaxing nurse to clear away 
all the mess you have made» and to promise to let 
you iron dolly's clean clothes the next wet afternoon 
— ^which you think so delightful Judy's arms ached 
sorely, sorely, and her head ached too, and she felt all 
steamy and hot and weary, when at last her share of 
it was over, and, ** for a change," she was instructed 
to take the two youngest out for a walk up the lane, 
while mother boiled the potatoes for dinner. 
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The babies were veiy tiresome, and though Judy 
was quite at liberty to manage them in her own way, 
and to punish them as she had never ventured to 
punish Lena and Harry at home, she did not find it 
of much use. She wondered "how ever the real 
Betsy did;" and I fancy the babieq too wondered a 
good deal in their own way as to what had come over 
their big sister to-day. Altogether the walk was very 
far from a pleasure to any of the three, and when at 
last Judy managed to drag her weary self, and her 
two hot, cross little charges home again to the cot- 
tage, she was by no means in an amiable humour. 
She would have liked to sit down and rest, and she 
would have liked to wash her face and hands, and 
brush her hair — Judy who at home always grumbled 
at nurse's summons to "come and be tidied" — but 
there was no time for anything of the kind. Dinner 
— ^the potatoes, that is to say — ^was ready, and the 
table must be set at once, ready for father and the 
boys, and Betsy's mother told her to " look sharp and 
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bustle about," in a way that Judy felt to be really a 
great deal " too bad." She was hungry, however, and 
ate her share of potatoes, flavoured with a little 
dripping and salt, with more appetite than she had 
sometimes felt for roast mutton and rice pudding, 
though all the same she would have been exceedingly 
glad of a little gravy, or even of a plateful of sago 
pudding, which generally was by no means a favourite 
dish of hers. 

"Me and the boys won't be home till late," said 
the father, as he rose to go ; '* there's a piece o' work 
master wants done this week, and he'll pay us extray 
to stay a couple of hours. Betsy must bring us our 
tea." 

Judy's spirits rose. She would have a walk by 
herself any way, unplagued by babies, and the idea 
of it gave her some patience for the afternoon's task 
of darning stockings, which she found was expected 
of her. Just at first the darning was rather amusing, 
but after a while she began to be sadly tired of it. 
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It was very different ftom sitting still for a quarter of 
an hour, with nurse patiently instructing her, and 
praising her whenever she did well ; tJiese stockings 
were so very harsh and coarse, and the holes were so 
enormous, and the basketful so huge ! 

" ril never get them done," she exclaimed at last. 
" I think its too bad to make a little girl like me or 
Betsy do such hard work ; and I think her father and 
brothers must make holes in their horrid stockings 
on purpose, I do. m not do any more." 

She shoved the basket into a comer, and looked 
about for amusement. The babies were asleep, and 
Jock was playing in a comer, and mother, poor body, 
was still busy in the wash-house — Judy could find 
nothing to play with. There were no books in the 
cottage, except an old Farm&rd Almanac^ a Bible and 
Prayer-book, and one or two numbers of a Peoplds 
Miscellany, which Judy looked into, but found she 
could not understand. How she wished for some of 
her books at home I Even those she had read two or 
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three times through, and was always grumbling at in 
consequence, would have been a great treasure ; even 
a history or geography book would have been better 
than nothing. 

Suddenly the clock struck, and Betsy's mother 
called out from the wash-house, 

"It's three o'clock — ^time for you to be going 
with the tea. Set the kettle on, Betsy, and I'll come 
and make it and cut the bread. It'll take you more 
nor half-an-hour to walk to Farmer Maxwell's where 
they're working this week." 

Judy was staring out of the window. " It's be- 
ginning to rain," she said dolefully. 

"Well, what if it is," replied Betsy's mother, 
" Father and boys can't want their tea because it's 
raining. Gret thy old cloak, child. My goodness 
me!" she went on, as she came into the kitchen, 
" she hasn't got the kettle on yet ? Betsy, it's too bad 
of thee, it is for sure ; there's not a thing but what's 
been wrong to-day." 
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Judy*s consdenoe piicked her about the stock- 
ings, so, without attempting to defend herself, she 
fetched the old doak she had seen hanging in Betsy's 
room, and, drawing the hood over her head, stood 
meekly waiting, while the mother cut the great 
hunches of bread, made the tea» and poured it into 
the two tin cans, which the little girl was to carry to 
the farm. 

It did not rain much when she first set off, so, 
though it was a good two miles' walk, she was only 
moderately wet when she got to the farm. One of 
the boys was on the look-out for her, or rather for 
their tea, which he at once took possession of and ran 
off with, advising Judy to make haste home, it was 
going to rain like blazes. But poor Judy found it no 
easy matter to follow his counsel ; her arms were still 
aching with the weight of the baby in the morning, 
and her wrist was chafed with the handle of one of 
the tin pails, which she could not manage otherwise 
to carry, the old cloak was poor protection against 
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the driving rain, and, worst of all, Betsy's old boots 
had several holes in them, and a sharp stone had 
made its way through the sole of the left one, catting 
and hurting her foot. She stumbled along for some 
way, feeling very miserable, till at last, quite unable 
to go farther, she sat down under the hedge, and 
burst into tears. 

" So you haven't found things quite so pleasant as 
you expected, eh, Miss Judy ? You don't find walk- 
ing in Betsjr's shoes quite such an easy matter after 
all ?" said a voice at her side ; and, looking up, lo and 
behold! there, standing before her, Judy saw the 
old woman with the scarlet doak. 

" I don't think it is kind of you to laugh at me," 
she sobbed. 

*'It's 'too bad,' is it, eh. Miss Judy?" 

Judy sobbed more vigorously, but did not an- 
swer. 

" Come, now,* said the old woman kindly. " Let's 
talk it over quietly. Are you beginning to under- 
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stand tiiat omer people's lives liaye troubles aaa 
diflSiculties as well as yours — ^that little Betsy, for 
instance, might find things 'too bad' a good many 
times in the course of the day, if she was so in- 
clined?" 

" Yes," said Judy humbly. 

" And on the whole," continued the fairy, " you 
would rather be yourself than any one else — eh, Miss 
Judy?" 

"Oh yes, yes, a great deal rather," said Judy 
eagerly. ** Mayn't I be myself again now this very 
minute, and go home to tea in the nursery ? Oh, I 
wovM so like! It seems ever so long since I saw 
Lena and Harry and nurse, and you said yesterday I 
needn't keep on being Betsy if I didn't iLke." 

" 'Sot quite so fast, my dear," said the old woman. 
" It's only four o'clock ; you must finish the day's 
work. Go back to the cottage and wait patiently 
till bedtime, and then — ^you know what to do — ^you 
haven't lost your apple ?" 
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" No," said Judy, feeling in her pocket. " I have 
it safe." 

" That's all right. Now jump up, my dear, and 
hasten home, or Betsy's mother will be wondering 
what has become of you." 

Judy got up slowly. *'I*m so wet," she said, 
" and oh ! my foot's so sore. - These horrible boots ! I 
think it's too " — 

" Hush ! " said the fairy. " How would you like 
me to make you stay as you are, till you quite leave 
off that habit of grumbling. Fm not sure but what it 
would be a good thing for her," she added, consider- 
ingly, as if thinking aloud. 

" no, please don't," said Judy, *' please, please 
don't I do beg your pardon ; I didn't mean to say 
it, and I won't say it any more." 

" Then off with you ; your foot won't be so bad 
as you think," said the fairy. 

" Thank you," replied Judy, fancying already that 
it hurt her less. She had turned to go when she stopped. 

N 
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"' Wen/'* said the old woman, " whaf s the matter 
now V* 

"Nothing," answered Judy, "but only I was 
thinking, if I am myself again to-morrow morning 
and Betsy's i^rself, what will they all think? nurse 
and all, I mean ; and if I try to explain, Pm sure 
thejr'U never believe me—^they'U say Fm talking 
nonsense. Nurse always says 'rubbish' if we make 
up fairy stories, or anything like that." 

The old woman smiled curiously. 

" Many wiser people than nurse think that 'rub- 
bish' settles whatever they don't understand," she 
said. "But never you mind, Judy. Tou needn't 
trouble your head about what any one will think. 
No one ever will be the wiser but you and L When 
Betsy wakes in her own little bed in the morning, she 
will only think she has had a curious dream — a 
dream, perhaps, which will do her no harm — and 
nurse will think nothing but that Miss Judy has 
been cured of grumbling in a wonderful way. For if 
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you're not cured it will be my turn to say it's too bad I 
— wiUitnot?" 

"Yes," said Judy, laughing. "Thank you so 
much, kind fairy. Won't you come and see me 
again sometimes V* 

But the last words were spoken to the air, for 
while Judy was uttering them the old woman had dis- 
appeaxed, and only the Uttle field mouse again, with 
bright sparkling eyes, ran across the path, looking 
up fearlessly at Judy as it passed her. 

And Judy never did see the old woman again. 

She went back to the cottage, bearing bravely 
the pain of her wounded foot, which was not so 
very bad after aU, and the discomfort of her wet 
clothes. 

And though Betsy's mother scolded her for 
having been so slow about her errand, she did not 
grumble or complain, but did her best to help the 
poor woman with the evening's work. All the same, 
I can tell you, she was very glad to get to bed at 
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night, and you may be sure she did not forget to 
take a great big bite of her apple. 

"When I am myself again, Fll spend the six 
shillings I have in my money-box to buy Betey a 
nice new print frock instead of that ugly old one 
that got so soaked to-day," was her last thought 
before she fell asleep. 

And oh ! my dears, can you imagine how delight- 
ful it was to find herself in the morning, her real 
own self again ? She felt it was almost too good to 
be true. And, since then, it has been seldom if ever, 
that Miss Judy has been heard to grumble, or that 
anything has been declared to be " too bad.'' 



CHARLIE'S DISAPPOINTMENT. 

** sweet and blessed countiy 
That eager hearts expect." 

One cold winter's evening about Christmas time, 
Charlie, a little boy of six years old, sat reading with 
his mother. It was Sunday evening, and he had 
been looking at the pictures in his "Children's 
Bible," till his mother put down her own book and 
began to read verses to him out of his real Bible, in 
explanation of some of the pictures. With one of 
these especially, Charlie was very much pleased. It 
represented a great many people, men and women 
and children, and animals of every kind, all together, 
looking very peaceful and happy in a beautiful 
garden. Charlie could not pronounce the word at 
the foot of the picture ; it was so very long. 
"The — ^what is it, mother?" he asked. 
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'• The Millennium," his mother told him, and then 
she went on to explain what this long word meant, 
and read him some strange, beautiful verses about it, 
out of the big Bible. Charlie sat with his blue eyes 
fixed on her. listening to ever^ word, and thinking 
this the most wonderful story he had ever heard yet. 
"And it is not like a fairy story, is it mother, for it 
is in the Bible ? Oh, I. do so wish God would let the 
millenium come now — ^immediately — ^mother, while 
I am a little boy, and you, just like what you are ! 
I should not care nearly so much for it if you were 
old, mother, or if I was a big man." 

" I hope, my darling, the bigger you get the more 
*you will care for it," said his mother. Charlie looked 
puzzled, but seeing that he was thinking so deeply, 
that she feared he would think away his sleep (as he 
sometimes did, and it was nearly bed-time), she went 
to the piano and sang his favourite hymn — 

" Jenisalem the golden. 
With milk and honey blest." 
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Charlie listened with delight ; and when it was over 
went and kissed Ms mother for good-night, and 
trotted off to bed, his mind full of the words he had 
been hearing. 

It felt cold at first, in his little crib, and he began 
thinking how nice it would be if the summer were 
back again. But he soon fell asleep. It seemed to 
him that he woke almost in a minute, and he felt 
surprised to see that there was already broad day- 
light in the room. Indeed, he felt exceedingly 
surprised, for these dark winter mornings he always 
woke before dawn, and now the sun was shining 
brightly, as if it had been at work for some hours. 
It looked so pleasant and cheerful that he lay stiU to 
enjoy it. Now I must tell you that Charlie had a 
baby brother, and that both these little boys were 
taken care of by a good old woman who had been 
nurse to their mother when she was a little girL 
Nurse was very good and kind and true, but I must 
say that sometimes she was very cross. Perhaps it 
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was that she was getting old, and that little uoys 
teazed her, not being always able to remember about 
being gentle and good : that is to say, Charlie him- 
self, for the baby was really too little eitaer to 
remember or forget. Nurse's worst time was first 
thing in the morning ; she nearly always had a cross 
face on when she came to wake Charlie, and to tell 
him to get up. He once heard some of the servants 
saying that nurse very often got out of the wrong 
side of her bed; and that day he vexed her very 
much without knowing why, for, after thinking a 
long time about what it could mean, he went all 
round her bed to see if there could be any nails or 
^sharp pieces of wood sticking out at one side, which 
perhaps hurt her feet as she stepped out Nurse 
came in while he was examining her bed, and when 
he told her what he was doing, and what ^ he had 
heard Anne say, she was really very angry indeed, 
though he could not see that he had done anything 
naughty. 
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But this morning I am telling you about that 
Charlie lay in bed thinlang how pretty the sunlight 
was, he was quite surprised to see nurse's face when 
she came to the bedside to wake him. She spoke so 
sweetly, and really looked quite pretty. Her fiice 
had such a nice smile and looked so kind, and nearly 
aU. the wrinkles were gone. 

*'Dear nurse," he said, "how nice you look!" 
This seemed to please her still more, for she kissed 
him, and then washed and dressed him, without once 
pulling or pushing him the least little bit ; just as if 
she had never felt cross in her life. 

When he was dressed he ran out into the garden, 
and, to his surprise, it was quite changed from the 
night before. The grass was bright and green, the 
trees were all covered with leaves, and the whole 
garden was full of the loveliest flowers he had ever 
seen ; and the singing of the birds was prettier than 
he could possibly describe. There were many 
butterflies and other summer insects flying about* 
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and making a delicious sort of sweet humming^ 
which seemed to join in with the birds' singing. 
Indeed Charlie could almost have believed the 
flowers themselves were singing, for a lovely music 
filled the whole air, and all the musicians, even the 
grasshoppers, kept in tune together in a wonderful 
way. The song sounded to Charlie very like 
*' Jerusalem the Golden," only there were no words. 
He ran about the garden so much, that at last he 
thought he would like a drink of new milk, and he 
went into the yard to look for the dairy -maid. 
There was no one there ; but he forgot all about the 
milk, in astonishment at what he saw. ** Tiger," the 
great fierce watch dog, whom his papa would never 
let him go near, was unchained, lying peacefully on 
his back in the sun, and Charlie's two lovely kittens 
rolling over and over him, Tiger patting them gently 
with his paws, and looking so pleased that Charlie 
almost thought he was smiling. And more wonder- 
ful still, his mother's pet canaries were also loose in 
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the yard, one hopping about dose to Tigei^s nose, 
and the other actually perched on the back of Mufif, 
the tabby cat, whom, all her life, his mother had 
never succeeded in curing of her sad love of eating 
canary birds. Charlie's first thought was to drive 
away Muff and rescue the birds; but as he ran 
forward to do so, Muff came and rubbed herself 
gently against him with a soft, sweet purr, and the 
canary flew off Muff's back on to his shoulder, where 
it gave a little trill of pleasure, and then flew back 
again to its friend the cat Suddenly some words 
flashed into Charlie's mind : " They shall neither hurt 
nor destroy," he said slowly, and then it all seemed 
plain to him. '' The Millennium has come," he cried, 
with inexpressible joy, " Oh ! how glad I am ; I must 
run and tell mother this minute," and off he set. 
But as he ran towards the house, glancing up, 
thoughtful for others as was his habit, to the window 
of his mother^s room, he saw that the blind was still 
drawn down, and remembered that he must not 
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disturb her yet, tliough ids little heart was bursting 
with impatience to tell her the beautiful news. " I 
might, any way, run and tell Lily at once," thought 
he, and he set off at full speed towards the farm 
where his little friend lived. But he had not gone 
half way when he recollected that to get to Lily's 
home he must pass the smithy, a place he was 
frightened to go near even with his nurse, for Black 
Tom, the smith, was a very terrible person. He was 
often intoxicated, and used then to swear most 
awfully ; and, indeed, Lily had once told Charlie in 
confidence that her nurse had said she felt pretty 
sure Black Tom would not think anything at all of 
eating little boys and girls. Dreadful as he thought 
him, Charlie could not believe that Black Tom was 
quite as wicked as this ; but still he trembled as he 
drew near the smithy. But how amazed he felt, when 
he got within sight of it, to see Tom standing at the 
door, washed and brushed up to such an extent, 
that the child hardly recognised his old aversion I 
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Tom's employment was more wonderful still. 
He was playing with lily, who was sitting perched 
upon his shoulder, laughing and screaming with 
delight As soon as she saw Charlie she slid down, 
and holding Tom's great rough hand in her tiny one, 
pulled him along the lane towards her little friend. 

'* Tom is not exactly a bear or a lion," thought 
Charlie, with a somewhat misty recollection of one 
of the verses his mother had read to him, running in 
his head ; "but he's quite as fierce, and it says < A 
little child shall lead them/ " 

**0 Charlie!" exclaimed Lily, when she drew 
near, " Tom is so good. I have been, riding on his 
back up and down the lane ever so long, and do look 
what a nice, pretty clean face he has got I" 

But Charlie felt so eager to explain to Lily what 
he knew to be the cause of this extraordinary trans- 
formation, that he could not wait to speak to Tom. 

" Come along the lane with me Lily," he said, *' I 
have wonderful things to tell you." 
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So the two trotted oflf together, Tom smiling after 
them. A little up the lane the music of the birds 
and insects, and flowers, which Charlie had been 
hearing all the morning, sounded clearer and fuUer 
than ever ; and somehow Lily seemed to know of 
herself, without his telling her, all about the Millen- 
nium having come, even though she was such a little 
girl, only five years old. 

"Isn't the music beautiful, lily? Don't you 
think it is 'Jerusalem the Golden?'" 

*' I have been thinking all the morning that it 
was ' There is a happy land,' " replied she, " but look, 
Charlie, at that great white thing coming along 
the road." Just where they had got to, the lane ran 
into the highway, and looking where lily pointed, 
Charlie saw the great white thing she spoke of, 
moving towards them. As it came nearer they 
saw that it was a crowd of children, of all ages and 
sizes, dressed alike in pure white, which shone in 
the sun as they marched along. They sang as 
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they walked, and Charlie thought he heard the 

words — 

" For ever and for ever, 

Are clad in robes of white." 

One little boy, somewhat in advance of the others, 

as soon as he caught sight of Charlie and lily, 

ran forward to meet them, and Charlie saw that 

it was his friend, little Frank Grey, the miller's 
son. 

"0 Charlie!" he exclaimed, **are you there 
already? We were coming to fetch you and lily. 
You must come with us." 

"Where are you going to?" said Charlie. 

"Don't you know?" said Frank. "We are all 
going to meet the Prince, who is coming this morn- 
ing to live among us." 

"The Prince of Wales, do you mean?** asked 
Charlie. 

"0 no ! " replied his friend; " a greater Prince 
than he is. The Prince of the Golden City." 
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" Is that the same as ' Jerusalem the Golden/ do 
you think?" 

" I daresay it is," said Frank, " but the Prince has 
a great many names, each more beautiful than the 
other; Some call him the * Prince of Peace/ " 

" I know that name," said little Lily, softly, " it 
is very pretty." 

"But," said Charlie, "you are all so beautifully 
dressed. Lily and I must run home for our best 
frocks first.* 

"0 no ! " said Frank, " you are just as nicely 
dressed as we are." And Charlie looked down at his 
own clothes and Lily's, and saw to his surprise that 
both their dresses were of pure shining white, like 
those of the other children. It puzzled him a good 
deal, for he felt sure he remembered his nurse putting 
on his little plaid stuff coat and brown holland pina- 
fore that morning. But a new thought struck him. 
"Don't you think, Frank, I had better run home and 
tell mother, for fear she should not like me to go ? " 
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" no ! " again answered Frank ; '* she is sure to 
let you go, for all the boys and girls in the country 
are coming, and we have several more to call for 
still ; besides the fathers and mothers themselves wiU 
soon be coming after us in another procession, so you 
will see your mother directly." 

Quite happy now, Charlie and Lily joined the 
oluldreny marching all in twos and twos, keeping 
time to the music they were singing, which Charlie 
felt sure was ^ Jerusalem the Gk)lden," though lily 
woidd sing " Happy Land," for all he could say to 
her. However, it did not matter, for it seemed to do 
just as well, and all their voices suited beautifully. 
They went on as happily as could be, not feeling the 
least tired, though it was a good way. Charlie was 
turning to ask Frank some more questions about the 
PriQce they were going to meet, when he was startled 
by some one calling him from behind, "CharUe! 
Charlie!" the voice sounding rather sharply, and 
seeming to jar against the sweet singing. He looked 
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round, and there, hastening after him was ntii8e» 
with, alas ! her old face on, not the pretty new one. 
She came on quickly, and soon reached him, catching 
him rather roughly by the arm. Charlie gave a cry 
of distress, and — ^woke! to find himself, poor little 
boy, in his crib on a dull gloomy winter morning, 
and nurse shaking him a little, to wake him, and 
speaking very crossly. It was too much. Six years 
could not bear the terrible contrast, and little Charlie 
sat up in bed and burst into tears. 

" Oh, itfs not true, it's not true," he cried, and 
nurse looked crosser than before. 

"The child's going out of his mind!" exclaimed 
she, vainly endeavouring to stop his tears. His little 
heart bursting with sorrow, poor Charlie got slowly out 
of bed, and sitting down on the floor, shaking with sobs 
and cold, began to try to put on his socks. But just 
then a tap came to the door, and a voice said, " Is 
that my Charlie crying, first thing on a Monday 
morning?" And Charlie jumped up and ran, aU 
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shaJdng and shivering, to his nice warm mother, who 
took him in her arms and carried him ofif just as he 
was, to dress him in her own room, where there was 
a beautiful fire; and there poor Charlie told his 
story. He could not help crjdng again when he 
came to the end and tried to describe his bitter dis- 
appointment His mother did not speak, and he 
began to fear she was displeased; but when he 
looked up in her face, and saw tears in her pretty 
kind eyes, he knew she was not vexed with him. 

"My poor dear little boy," she said, and then she 
comforted him so sweetly that the tears went away. 
And after breakfast she talked to Charlie again about 
the Millennium, and explained about it a little more, 
to him. She said he must not be unhappy because his 
dream was not true, for .she thought it was a beautiful 
dream, and there was one way in which he might make 
it true. Little boy though he was, there need be no 
delay in his welcoming the Prince of Peace into the 
country of his own heart, and year by year devoting 
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himself mere and muie earnestly to that blessed 
service, till in Grod's own good time he should be one 
of the happy dwellers in the " Golden City" above. 

So that, after all, Charlie's wonderfol dream did 
not remain the source of sorrow and disappointment 
to him. And I think it was one of the things that 
helped him to grow up a good man, for he never for- 
got it. One special good result it had, I know. It 
roused an interest in Blade Tom, whom every one 
had feared and hated, and no one liad ever tried to 
love, which never rested till gilidliially, and by slow 
degrees, the poor smith became a very different being 
from the fierce man who had been the teizor of 

77 
Charlie's childhood. k . 
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design ? * Malbone* is a rare work, possessing these characteristics, 
and replete, too, with honest literary effort," 

Hillside Rhymes. — Extra fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

Home. — BLANCHE LISLE, and other Poems. By Cecil 
Home. Fcap. 8vo. 4r. td. 

Hood (Tom).— THE pleasant tale of puss and 

ROBIN AND THEIR FRIENDS, KITTY AND BOB. 
Told in Pictures by L. Frolich, and in Rhymes by ToM Hood. 
Crown 8vo. gilt. 3/. td. 
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" TTie volume is prettily got uPy and is sure to be a favourite in the 
nursery.** — Scotsman. **Herr Frolich has outdone himself in 
his pictures of this dramatic chase" — Morning Post. 

Keary (A.) — Works by Miss A. Keary 2— 
JANETS HOME. New Edition. Globe 8vo. 2J. 61/. 

** Never did a more charming family appear upon the canvat; and 
most skilfully and feltciiously have their characters been portrayed. 
Each indivtdual of the fireside is a finished portrait, distinct and 
lifdike, . . . The future before her as a novelist is that of becoming 
the Miss Austin of her generation,** — SuN. 

CLEMENCY FRANKLYN. New Edition. Globe 8vo. 2s, 6d, 
** Full of wisdom and goodness, simple, truthful, and artistic, . . // 
is capital as a story; better still in its pure tone and wholesome 
influence, ** — Globe. 

OLDBURY. Three vols. Crown 8vo. 31J. 6d, 

**77iis is a very powerfully written story,** — Globe. **7his is a 
really excellent novel,**— ILIAJSTKATEJ) London News. ** The 
sketches of society in Oldbury are excellent. The pictures of child 
life arefidl of truth,** — Westminster Review. 

Keary (A. and E.)— Works by A. and E. Keary;— 
THE LITTLE WANDERLIN, and other Fairy Tales. iSmo. 2s, 6d, 
" The tales are fanciful and well written, and they are sure to win 
. favour amongst little readers, ** — ATHENiCUM. 

THE HEROES OF ASGARD. Tales from Scandinavian 
Mythology. New and Reused Edition, Illustrated by Huard. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 4^. 6d, 

" Told in a light and amusing style, which, in its drollery and 
^uaintness, reminds us of our ola favourite Grimm,** — ^TlMSS^ 

Kingsley. — Works by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, M.A., 
Rector of Ev6rsley, and Canon.of Westminster : — 
"WESTWARD HOI" or, The Voyages and Adventures of 
Sir Amyas Leigh. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 
Eraser's Magazine calls it ** almost the best historical novel of 
theday:*" 

TWO YEARS AGO. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 
" J/r. Kingsley has provided us all along with such pleasant diversions 
— such rich and brightly tinted glimpses of natural history, such 
suggestive remarks on mankind, society, and all sorts of topics, 
tJuit amidst the pleasure of the way, the circuit to be made will be by 
most forgotten, ** — Guardian. 

HYPATIA J or. New Foes with an Old Face. Seventh Edition. 

Crown 8vo. dr. 
HEREWARD THE WAKE— LAST OF THE ENGLISH. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

YEAST : A Problem. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. Ss, 

ALTON LOCKE. New Edition. With a New Preface. Crown 8vo. 
4r. 6d, 
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Tke author showst to quote the Sp^ctatos, **what it is that con- 
stitutes the true Christian, God-fearing, man'living gentleman.** 

THE WATER BABIES. A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. New 
Edition, with additional lUustiationft by Sir Noel Paton, R«S. A., 
smA p. Skiulton. ijzowa 8vo. cloth, extm gflt. 5^. 
" In fum, in humour, and in innocent imagination, as a child's 

booh we do not hnow its equal." — London Review. **Mr. 

Kingsley must have the credit cf revealing to us a new order of life. 

. . . There is in the * fVater Babies ' an abundance of wit, fun, 

good humour, geniality, 61an, go.^^ — Times. 

THE HEROES ; or, Greek Fairy Talcs for my Children. With 

Coloured Illustrations. New Edition. i8mo. 4J. 6d. 

'* We do not think these heroic stories have ever been more attractively 
told. . . There is a deep under-current of religious feeling traceable 
throughout its pages which is sure to influence young readers power* 
fully. —LOiiDON Review. " One of the children's boohs that 
will surely become a clctssic.** — Nonconformist. 
PHAETHON ; or. Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers. Third 

Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

** The dialogue of * Fhaethon ' has striking beauties, audits sugges* . 
Oons may meet halfway many a latent doubt, and, like a> Itgkt 
breeae, lift from the soul clouds that are gathering heavily, and 
threatening to settle down in misty gloom on the summer of many 
a fair and promising young life'' — Spectatoe. 

POEMS ; including The Saint's Tragedy, Andromeda, Songs, 

Ballads, etc. Complete Collected Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6r. 

The Spectator calls ^^ Andromeda" ^^ the finest piece of English 

hexameter verse that has ever been written. It is a vplume 

which many readers will be glad to possess," 

PROSE IDYLLS. NEW AND OLD. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5j. ' 

Contents:—^ Charm of Birds; Chalk-Stream Studies; The 
Fens ; My Winter- Garden ; From Ocean to Sea ; North Devon. 

^* Altogether a delightful book It exhibits the atUhor's best 

traits, and cannot fail to infect the reader with a love of nature 
and of out-door life and its enjoyments. It is well calculcded to 
bring a gleam of summer with its pleasant associations, into the 
bleak winter-time ; while a better companion for a summer ramble 
could hardly be found." — ^British Quarterly Review, 

Kingsley (H.)— Works by Henry Kingsley .— 
TALES OF OLD TRAVEL. Re-narrated. With Eight full-pace 
Illustrations by Huard. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. doth, 
extra gilt. 5^. 

**We know no better book for those who want knowledge or seek to 
refresh it. As for the * sensaiional,' most novels are tame com- 
pared with these narratives." — ^ATHENiEUM. ** Exactly the book 
to interest and to do good to intelligent and high'Spiriied boys." — 
Literary Churchman. 
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Kingsley {¥L.)—cMuimtaL 

THE LOST CHILD. With Eigbt IMiistnitioHS by Frolich 
Crown 4to. doth gilt. 3^. 6tL 

**A pcUhetic story, and toid so as to give children an interest in 
Australian ways and scenery. " — Globe. ** Very charminglf and 
very Untckingfy told."* — SATURDAY Review. 

OAKSHOTT CASTLE. 3 Vois. Crown 8vo. 31J. 6^. 

^*No one who takes up * OaMskott Castle^ will willingly put it down 
until the last page is turned. , , . It may /airly be considered a 
capitdl story f full of go, and abounding in word pictures of storms 
and wrecks," — Observer. 

KnatchbuU-Hugessen. — Works by E. H. Knatchbull- 
HUGESSEM, M.P. :— ' 

Mr, KnatchkuH-Hugessen has won for himself a reputation as 
a teller of fairy-tales. ** ffis powers" says the Times, 
**are of a very lugh order ; light and brilliant narrative fbzvs 
from his pen^ and is fed by an i$n/ention as graceful as it is inex- 
haustible.*^ ** Children reading his stories,* the Scoi^SMAN says^ 
**or hearing them read, will have their minds refreshed and in* 
vigoratedas much as their bodies wotdd be by abundance of fresh 
air and exercise, " 

STORIES FOR MY CHILDREN. \<rith lUustrations. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

" The stories are charming, and full of life and fun *^ — Standard, 
** The author has an imagination as fanciful as Grimm himself, 
while some of his stories are superior to anything that Hans Chris* 
tian Andersen has written,** — ^Nonconformist. 

CRACKERS FOR CHRISTMAS. More Stories. With lUustra- 
^ons by Jellicoe and Elwes. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. ^s, 
** A fascinating little volume, which will make him friends in every 
household in which there are children.** — Daily News. 

MOONSHINE: Fairy Talcs. With lUostrations by W. Brunton. 
Sixth Edison. Crown 8vo. doth gilt. 5^. 
**A volume of fairy tales^ written not only for ungrown children, 
but for bigger^ and if you are nearly toorn out, or siek^ or sorry 4 
you will find it good reading. "—Graphic. * * The most charming 
volumeof fairy tales which we have ever read. . . . We cannot quit 
this very pleasant book without a word of praise to its illustrator, 
Mr, Brunton from first to Icut has done admirably,** — Times. 

TALES AT TEA-TIME. Fahy Stories. With Seven Illustra- 
tions by W. Brunton. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. doth gilt. 5j. 
" Capitally iUustraUd by W, Brunton, . . . In frolic and fancy they 

are quite equal to his other books. The author knows how to write 

fairy stories as they should be written. The whole book is full of 

the most delightful drolleries,^ — TIMES. 
QUEER FOLK. FAIRY STORIES. Illustrated by g. E. 
Waller. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 5j. 
" Decidedly the aut hot's happiest effort, , • . One of the best story 

books of the year** — Hour, 
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Knatchbull-Hugessen (Louisa). — ^the history of 

PRINCE PERRYPETS. A Fairy Tale. By Louisa Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen. With Eight Ulustrations by Wsigand. 
New Edition. Crown 4to. cloth gilL ' 3j. (xi, 
^^ A grand and exciting fairy taU^ — MoKNiNG Post. "^ diUcums 
^isce of fairy nonsaiSe" — Illusikatku London Nitws. 

Knox.— SONGS OF CONSOLATION. By Isa Craig Knox. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. Cloth extra, gilt edges. 4^. 6d, 

** The verses are truly sweet ; there is in them not only much genuine 

poetic quality y but an ardent^ flowing devotedness^ and a; peculiar 

skill in propounding theological tenets in the most graceful way, 

which any divine might envy, " — Scotsman . 

Latham.— SERTUM SHAKSPERIANUM, Subncxis aUquot 
alinnde excerptis floribus. Latine reddidit Rev. H. Latham, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. $s. 

Lemon.— THE legends of number nip. By Mark 
Lemon. With Illustrations by C. Keene. New Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d. , 

Life and Times of Conrad the Squirrel, a Story 

for Children. By the Author of "Wandering WiUie," "Effie4 
Friends," &c. With a Frontispiece by R. Fare en. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 31. 6d. 
" Having commenced on the first page, we were compelled to go on to 

the conclusion, and this we predict will be the case with every one 

who opens the book^ — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Little Estella, and other FAIRY TALES FOR THE YOUNG. 
i8mo. cloth extra, zs. 6d, 

*' This is a fine story, and we thank heaven for not being too iifise to 
enjoy it" — DAILY News. 

Lowell. — Works by J. Russell Lowell :— 

AMONG MY BOOKS. Six Essays. Dryden — Witchcraft — 

Shakespeare once More — ^New England Two Centuries Ago — 

Lessing — Rousseau and the Sentimentalists. Crown 8vo. ^s, 6d. 

" IVe may safely say the volume is one of which our chief complaint 

must be that there is not more of it. There are good sense and lively 

feeling forcibly and tersely expressed in every page of his writing.^* 

— Pall Mall Gazette. 

COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of James Russeli. Lowell. 
With Portrait, engraved by Jeens. i8mo. cloth extra. 41. td, 
^^ All readers who are able to recognise and appreciate genuine verse 
will give a glad welcome to this beautiful little volume,** — Pali» 
Mall Gazette. 

Lyttelton. — Works by Lord Lyttelton : — 
THE "COMUS" of MILTON, rendered into Greek Verse. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. 5^. 
THE «* SAMSON AGONISTES" OF MILTON, rendered into 

Greek Verse. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d, 
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** Clcusical in spirit, full of force, and true to the ordinal.** 
— Guardian. 

Macdonell.— FOR the king's dues. By Agnes Mac- 

DONELL, Author of "Martin's Vineyard." Crown 8vo. 10s, dd. 

" It is rarely that so pleasant and unaffected piece of fiction finds its 

way into the reviewer's hands,'* — COURT Circular. ^^ It is 

bright ^ pleasant^ and wholesome .^. . An exceedingly tender, 

natural, and fascinating little love storyj* — Morning Post. 

Maclaren.— ^THE fairy family, a series of Ballads and 
Metrical Tales illustrating the Fairy Mythology of Europe. By 
Archibald Maclaren. With Frontispiece, Illustrated Title, 
and Vignette. Crown 8vo. gilt Sj. 

" A successful attempt to translate into the vernacular some of the 
Fairy Mytholo^ of Europe, The verses are very good. There is 
no shirking difficulties of rhyme, and the ballad metre which is 
oftenest employed has a great deal of the kind of ^go * which we find 
so seldom outside the pages of Scott, The book is of permanent 
value."— GvxKDi AN, 

Macmillan's Magazine. — Published Monthly. Price IS. 

Volumes I. to XXX. are now ready, ys* 6d. each. 
Macquoid. — patty. By Katharine S. Macquoid. Third 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

"A book to be read,** — Standard. '* A powerful and fascinating 
story.'* — Daily Telegraph. The QiXi^iL considmrs it ^^weU- 
written, amusing, and interesting, and has the merit of being out 
of the ordinary run of novels,** 

Maguire,— YOUNG PRINCE MARIGOLD, AND OTHER 

FAIRY STORIES. By the late John Francis Maguire, M.P. 

Illustrated by S. E. Waller. Globe 8vo. gilt 4J. td. 

" The author has evidently studied the ways arid tastes of children and 

got at the secret bf amusing them ; and has succeeded in what is not 

so ecuva tash as it may seem — in producing a really good children's 

book.—'DKiiM Telegraph. 

Marlitt (E.)— the COUNTESS GISELA. Translated from 
the German of E. Marlitt. Crown 8vo. yj. (id, 
**A very beautiful story of German country life,** — Literary 
Churchman. 

Masson (Professor), — ^Works by David Masson, M.A., 

Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University 

of Edinburgh. 
BRITISH NOVELISTS AND THEIR STYLES. Being a Critical 

Sketch of the History of British Prose Fiction. Crown 8yo. *js, 6d, 
WORDSWORTH, SHELLEY, KEATS, AND OTHER 

ESSAYS. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

CHATTERTON : A Story of the Year 1770. Crown 8vo. Sj. 

THE THREE DEVILS: LUTHER'S, MILTON'S, and 
GOETHE'S J and other Essays. Crown 8vo. Sj. 
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Mazini.— IN the golden shell ; a Stoty of Palermo. 

By Linda Mazini. With Illustrations. Globe Svo. cloth gilt. 

4r. 6d, 

" As beatUiful and hright and fresh as the scenes to which U wafis 
us over the blue Mediterranean^ and as pure and innocent, but 
piquant and sprightly as the little girl who plays tht pari of it^ 
h^otne, is this adtnirable lOtlt a00(«.**-~lLLUsTjKA'ii£u Xa>ndon ' 
News. 

Mcrivalc— KEATS* Hyperion, rendered into Latin Vcise. 
By C Me&ivalb, B.D. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

Milncr.— THE lily of LUMLEY. By Edith Milker. 
Crown 8vo. 7-^, 6d, 

** The novel is a good one and decidedly worth the reading^** — 
Examiner. ^^ A pretty, brightly-written story,*^ — Literary 
Churchman. '*^ tale possessing the deepest istterest,*^ — Court 
Journal. 

Milton's Poetical Works,— Edited with Text collated from 
the best Authorities, with Introduction and Notes by David 
Masson. Three vols. 8vo. • With Three Portraits engraved by 
C. H. Jeens and Radcliffe. (Uniform with the Cambridge 
Shakespeare.) 

Mistral (F.) — MIRELLE. a Pastoral Epic of Provence. Trans- 
lated by H. Crichton. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s, 
" It would be hard to overpraise the sweetness and pleasing freshness 
of this charming epic,** — Athenaum. *^ A good transhUion of 
a poem that delves to be known by all students of literature and 
fri^s ofold'World simplicity in story-^ling "-^^ONCOHFOKUIST. 

Mitford (A. B.)— TALES OF OLD JAPAN. By A. B. 

Mitford, Second Secretary to the British Legation in Japan. 

With Illustrations drawn and cut on Wood by Japanese Artists. 

New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

** They will always be interesting as memorials of a most excepHonal 
society; whiles regarded simply as tales, they are sparkling, sensa* 
tional, and dramatic, and the originality of their ideas and the 
quaintness of their language give them a most captivating piquancy. 
The illustrations are extremely interesting, and for the curious in 
such matters have a special and particular value,** — ^Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

Mr. Pisistratus Brown, M,P., in THE HIGHLANDS. 

New Edition, with Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d 
** The book is calculated to recall pleasant memories of holidays well 
spent, and scenes not easily to be forgotten. To those who have 
never been in the Western Highlands, or sailed along the Frith of 
Clyde and on the Western Coast, it will seem almost like a fairy 
story, 7 here is a charm in the volume which makes it anything 
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hut tasy for a reader who has opened it to pui it down tmtU the last 
page has been read J* — Scotsman. 

Mrs. Jerningham'S JoumaL a Poem purporting to be the 
Journal of a newly-married Lady. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 

*^ It is nearly a perfect gem. We have had nothing so good for a 
long time^ and those who neglect to read it are neglecting one of 
the jeweis of contemporary history. ^^ — ^Edinburgh Daily Re- 
view. " One quality in thepieee^ si^ficient of itself to claim a 
momenfs attention^ is theU it is unique— origtned, indeed, is not too 
strong a word — in the monster of its conception and execution." 
— ^Pall Mall Gazettk. 

Mudie.— STRAY LEAVES. By C. E. Mudie. New Edition. 

Extra fcap. 8vo, 35. 6d, Contents : — " His and Mine " — 

"Night and Day"— "One of Many," &c. 

This little volume consists of a number ofpoemsy mostly of a genuinely 
devotional character. ** TThey are for the most part so exquisitely 
sweet and delieate as to be quite a marvel of composition. They are 
worthy of being laid up in the recesses of the heart, and recalled to 
memory from time to time." — Illustrated London News. 

Murray.— THE BALLADS AND SONGS OF SCOTLAND, 

in View of their Influence on the Character of the People. By 

J. Clark Murray, LL.D., Professor of Mental and Moral 

Philosophy in McGill College, Montreal Crown 8vo. df. 

" Independently of the lucidity of the style in which the wJwle book 

is written, the selection of the examples alone would recommend it 

to favour, while the geniality of the criticism upon those examples 

cannot fail to make them highly appreciated and valued^ — 

Morning Post. 

Myers (Ernest). — THE PURITANS. By Ernest Myers. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth. 2j. dd. 

^^ It is not too much to call it a really grand poem, stately and dig' 
nified, and showing not only a high poetic mind, but also great 
poTver over poetic expressions^ — Literary Churchman. 

Myers (F. "W. H.)— POEMS. By F. W. H. Myers. Con- 
taming "St. Paul," "St John," and others. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
4r. 6d. 

**Jtis rare to find a writer who combines to such an extent the faculty 
of communicating feelings with the faculty of euphonious expres* 
sion" — Spectator. " '^Jf. Pa*d^ stands without a rival as the 
noblest rdigious poem which hets been written in an e^ which 
beyond any other has been prolific in this class of poetry. The sub' 
limest conceptions are expressed in language which, for richness, 
taste, and purity, we have never seen excdlatr — John Bull. 

Nichol. — HANNIBAL, A HISTORICAL DRAMA. By John 
NiCHOL, B.A. Oxon., Regius Professor of English Language and 
Literature in the University of Gla^ow. Extra fcap. 8vo. *is, td. 
" TTie poem combines in no ordinary degree firmness andworkman' 
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ship. After the lapse of many centuries^ an English poet is found 
paying to the great Carthagenian the worthiest poetical tribute which 
has as yety to our knowledge^ been afforded to his noble and stainless 
«fl/w."— Saturday Review. 

Nine Years Old.— By the Author of "St OlaveV' "When I 
was a Little Girl," &c Illustrated by Frouck. Third Edition. 
Extra fcap. Svo. doth gilt. 4J. 6</. 

// is believed that this story ^ by the favourably hmmm author of 
*' St, Olav^Sf" will be found both highly interesting and instructive 
to the young. The volume contains eight graphic illustrations by 
Mr, L, Frolich, The Examiner says : ** Whether the readers 
are nine years old^ or tunce, or seven times as old^ they must enjoy 
this pretty volume,*^ 

Noel.— BEATRICE, AND OTHER POEMS. By the Hon. 

RoDEN Noel. Fcap. 8va 6t. 

**Itis impossible to read the poem through without being powerfully 
moved. There are passages in it which for intensity and tender^ 
nesSf dear and tnvtd vision, spontaneous and delicate sympathy^ 
may be compared with the best efforts of our best living writers*^ 
— Spectator. 

Norton. — ^Works by the Hon. Mrs. Norton : — 

. THE LADY OF LA GARAYE. With Vignette and Frontispiece. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6^. 

* * Full of thought well expressed, and may be classed among her best 
efforts,^'— TiUES, 

OLD SIR DOUGLAS. Cheap Edition. Globe 8va. 2s. 6d. 
" This varied and livdy novel — this clever novel so full of character^ 
and of fine incidental remark** — Scotsman. ^^ One of the 
pleasantest and healthiest stories of modem fiction ** — Globe. 

Oliphant. — Works by Mrs. Oliphant : — 

. AGNES HOPETOUN'S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. New 

Edition with Illustrations. Royal i6mo. gilt leaves. 4r. 6d, 

** There are few books of late years more fitted to touch the heart , 

purify the feeling, and quicken and sustain right principles** — 

Nonconformist. *M more gracefully written story it is impos* 

sible to desire.**— Daiuy News. 

A SON OF THE SOIL. New Edition. Globe 8vo. 2j. 6d. 
**lt is a very different work from the ordinary run of navels. 
The whole life of a man is portrayed in it, worked out with subtlety 
and insight** — ^Athen^eum. 

Our Year, a Child's Book, in Prose and Verse. By the Author 
of "John Halifax, Gentleman.'* Illustrated by Clarence 
D06ELL. Royal i6mo. 35. dd. 

**Itis just the book we could wish to see in the hands of every child.** 
— English Churchman. 

Olrig Grange. Edited by Hermann Kunst, Philol. Professor. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s, 6d, 
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*\J4 masterly and original power of impression^ pouring itself forth 
in clear ,. sweet, strong rhythm. ... It is a fine poem, full of life, 
of music and of clear vision,^* -^JfloKm British Daily Mail. 

Oxford Spectator, The.— Reprinted. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

xs.ed, 

^^ There is,*^ the Saturday Review says, **all the old fun, the 
old sense of social case and brightness and freedom, the old medley 
of work and indolence, of jest and earnest, that made Oxford Itfe 
so picturesque,^* 

Palgrave. — Works bv Francis Turner PaLgravb, M.A., late 

Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford :— 
THE FIVE DAYS* ENTERTAINMENTS AT WENTWORTH 

GRANGE. A Book for Children. With Illustrations by Arthur 

Hughes, and Engraved Title-page by Jeens. Small 4ta cloth 

extra. 6s, 

" If you want a really good book for both sexes and all ages^ buy 
this, as handsome a volume of tales as you^ll find in all the 
market.*^ — ATHENiBUM. * "Exquisite both inform and substance," 
— Guardian. 

LYRICAL POEMS, ^tia fcap. 8vo. dr. 

**A volume of pure quiet verse, sparkling with tender melodies, an4 
alive with thoughts of genuine poetry, • . • 7\im where we will 
throughout the volume, we find traces of beauty, tenderness, and 
truth ; truepoe^s work, touched and refined by the master-hand of 
a real artist, who shews his genius even in trifies,*^ — Standard. 

ORIGINAL HYMNS. Third Edition, enlarged, i8mo. ix. 6d. 
** So choice, so perfect, and so refined, so tender in feeling, and so 
scholarly in expression, that we look with special interest to every' 
thing that he gives «j. "—Literary Churchman. 
GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE BEST SONGS AND LYRICS. 
Edited by F. T. Palgrave. See Golden Treasury Series. 

SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS AND SO'NGS. Edited by F. T. 
Palgrave. Gem Edition. With Vignette Title by Jeens. 31. 6</. 
"For minute elegance no volume could possibly excel the * Gem 
Edition: "•'-Scotsman. 

Parables.— TWELVE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. Illus- 
trated in Colours from Sketches taken in the East by McEniry, 
with Frontispiece from a Picture by John Jellicoe, and Illumi- 
nated Texts and Borders. Royal 4to. in Ornamental Binding. i6f . 
The Times ccdls it "one of the most beautiful of modem pictorial 

« works;** while the Graphic says "nothing in this style, so good, 
has ever before been published " 

Patmore.— THE CHILDREN'S GARLAND, from the Best 
Poets. Selected and arranged by Coventry Patmore. New 
Edition. With Illustrations by J. Lawson. Crown 8vo. gilt 61. 
Golden Treasury Edition. lomo. 4;. 6d, 

** The charming illustrations added to many of the poems will add 
greatly to their value in the eyes of children,** — Daily News. 

B 
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Pcmber.— THE TRAGEDY OF LESBOS. A Dramatic Poem. 
By E. H. PSMBSR. Fcap» 8vo. 4j. 6d, 

Founded upon the story of Sappho. ' *He tdls his story with dramatic 
forci, and in lang$ta,ge that often rises almost to grandeur. ^^-^ 

ATHBNiEUM. 

OF ENGLAND. By Margaret E. Poole. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With Frontispiece by R. Farren. Crown 8vo. 3j. €d, 
** Charming stories of peasant life^ written in something of George 
Eliofs style, . . . Her stories could not be other than they etre, as 
literal as truths as romantie as fiction^ full of pathetic tmuhes 
and xlrohes of genuine humour, . . . All the stories are studies 
of actual life, executed with no mean art," — ^Times. 

Population of an Old Pear Tree. From the French 

of E. Van Bruyssel, Edited by the Author of "The Heir of 

Reddyffe." With Illustrations by Becker. Cheaper Edition. 

Crown Svo. gilt. 4J. ^, 

** This is not a regular book of natural history^ but a description of 
all the living creatures that came and went in a summer^ s day 
beneath an old pear trecy observed by eyes that had for the nonce 
• become microscopic, recorded by a pen that finds dramas in every- 
thing, and illustrated by a dainty pencil, , . . We can hardly 
fancy anyone with a moderate turn for the curiosities of insect 
life, or for delicate French esprit, not being taken by these clever 
sketches, " — Guardian. "^4 whimsical and charming little book, " 

— ATHBNiSUM. 

Prince Plorestan of Monaco, The Pall of. By 

Himself^ New Edition, with Illustration and Map. Svo. doth. 

Extra gilt edges, 5^. A French Translation, $s. Also an Edition 

for the People. Crown Svo. is, 

^' Those who have read only the extracts given, will not need to he 
told how amusing and happily touched it is, Thosewho read it for 
other purposes than amusement can hardly miss the sober and 
sound poliiical lessons with which its light pages abound, and which 
are as much needed in England cts by the nation to whom the author 
directly addresses his moraV^ — Pall Mall Gazette. ** This 
little book /r very clever, wUd with animal spirits, but showing 
plenty of good sense, amid all the heedless nonsense which fills so 
many of its pages, " — Daily News. **Inan age little remarkable 
for powers of political satire, the sparkle of the pages gives them 
every claim to wdcome,** — Standard. 

Rankine.— SONGS AND FABLES. By W. J. McQuorn 
Rankine, late Professor of Civil Engineering and Mechanics at 
Glasgow. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. dr. 

Realmah. — ^By the Author of "Friends in Council" Crown 
Svo. dr. 

Rhoades. — ^POEMS. By Jambs Rhoades. Fcap. Svo. 4^. 6d. 
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Richardson. — the ILIAD of the east, a Sdection of 

Legends drawn from Vahniki's Sanskrit Poem, "The Ramayana." 

By F&SDEiaKA Richardson. Crown 8va 7^. M, 

" // is impossible to read it without recognizing the value and interest 

of the Eastern epic. It is as fascinating as a fairy taUy this 

romantic poem of India,^ — Globe. ** A charming volume^ which 

at once enmeshes the reader in its snares, ^^ — ATHENiCUM. 

Roby.— STORY OF A HOUSEHOLD, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Mary K. Roby. Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

Rogers. — ^Works by J. E. Rogers :— 
RIDICULA REDIVIVA. Old Nursery Rhymes. IHustrated in 
Colours, with Ornamental Cover. Crown 4to. 3J. 6^. 
" The most splendid^ and at the same time the most rectify meritorious 
of the books specially intended for children, that we have seen,"--- 
Spectator, " JTiese large bright pictures will attract children to 
really good and honest artistic work, and that ought not to be an 
ind^erent consideration with parents who propose to educate their 
children,^* — ^Pall Mall Gazette. 

MORES RIDICULL Old Nursery Rhymes. Illustrated in Colours, 

with Ornamental Cover, Crown 4to, Jj, 6d, 

** TTtese world-old rhymes have never had and need never wish for 
a better pictorial setting than Mr, Rogers has given them,'* — 
Times. ** Nothing could be quainter or more absurdly comical 
than most of the pictures, which are aU carefully executed and ^ 
beautifully coloured,** — Globe. 

Rossetti. — ^Works by Christina Rossetti :— 

GOBLIN MARKET, AND OTHER POEMS. With two De- 
signs by D. G. Rossetti. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

' .. ^She handles her little marvel with that rare poetic discrimination 
which neither exhausts it of its simple wonders by pushing sym" 
holism too far, nor keeps those wonders in the merely fabulous and 
capricious stage. In/acf, she has produced a true children* s poem, 
which is far more delightful to the mature than to children, though 
it would be delightful to a//."— Spectator. 

SPEAKING LIKENESSES. Illustrated by Arthur Hughes. 
Crown 8vo. gilt edges. ^. 6d, 

** Certain to be a delight to many a juvenile fireside circle,** — ^Morn- 
ing Post. 

Runaway (The), a Stoiv for the Young. By the Author of 
" Mrs. Jeimngham*s Journal." With lUustiatio&s by J. Lawson. 
Globe 8va gilt 4X. 6^ 

** This is one of the best, if not indeed the very best, of all the stories 
that has come before us this Christmas, The heroines are both 
charming, and, unlike heroines, they are as Julio/ fun as of charms. 
It is an admirable book to read aloud to the young folk when th^ 
are all gathered round the fire, and nurses and other dppaHtions 
are still far oowy."— Saturday Review. 

B 2 
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Ruth and her Friends, a story for Girls. With a Frontis- 
piece. Fourth Edition. i8mo. Cloth extra. 2s, 6d, 
** fVe wish aU the schoolgirls and home-taught girls in the land had 
the opportunity of reading it*^ — ^Noncomfo&mist. 

Scouring of the White Horse; or, the Long 

VACATION RAMBLE OF A LONDON CLERK. Ulwtiated 
by Doyle. Imp. i6mo. Cheaper Issue. 3^. 6^. 

Shairp (Principal).— KILMAHOE, a Highland Pastoral, with 

other Poems. By John Campbell Shairp, Principal of the 

United College, St. Andrews. Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

** JCHmahoe is a Highland Pastoral, redolent of tlie warm soft air 

of the western lochs and moors, sketched out with remarkable 

grace and picturesqueness,^^ — Saturday Review. 

Shakespeare. — The Works of William Shakespeare. Cam- 
bridge Edition. Edited by W. George Clark, M.A. and W. 
Alois Wright, M.A. Nine vols. 8vo. cloth. 4/. 14J. dd. 
The Guardian calls it an ** excellent ^ and, to the student, almost 

indispensable edition ; " and the Examiner calls it **an unrivallect 

edition,** 

Shakespeare's Tempest. Edited with Glossarial and Ex- 
planatory Notes, by the Rev. J. M. Jephson. New Edition. 
iSmo. IS, 

Slip (A) in the Fens. — illustrated by the Author. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 
**An artistic little volume, for every page is a picture** — ^TlMES. ' *It 

will be read with pleasure, and with a pleasure that is altogether 

innocent,** — Saturday Review. 

Smith. — POEMS. By Catherine Barnard Smith. Fcap. 
Svo. Ss, 

Smedley — ^rWO dramatic poems. By Menella Bute 
Smedley, Author of ** Ladv Grace," &c. Extra fcap. 8vo. dr. 
** A really beautiful drama, — ATHENiEUM. 

Smith (Rev. Walter).— hymns of Christ and the 

christian life. By the Rev. Walter C. Smith, M.A. 

Fcap. Svo. 6s, 

*' These are among the sweetest sacred poems we have read for a long 
time. With no profuse imagery, expressing a range of feeling 
and expression by no means uncommon, they are true and devoted^ 
and their pathos is ^o found and simple,*'-^No}xcoifVOKMlST, 

Stanley.— TRUE TO life.— A SIMPLE STORY. By Mary 
Stanley. Crown Svo. los. 6d, 

** J*br many a long day we have not met with a more simple, healthy ^ 
and unpretending story** — Standard. 

Stephen (C. E.>— the service of the poor ; being 
an Inquiry into the Reasons for and against the Establishment of 
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Religious Sisterhoods for Charitable Purposes. By Caroline 

Emilia Stephen. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d, 

•*// touches incidentally and with much wisdom and tenderness on 
so many of the relations of women, particularly of single women, 
with society, that it may be read with advantage by many who 
have never thought of entering a Sisterhood.*^ SvJLQrTATOVi* 

Stet)hens (J. B.)— convict once. A Poem. By J. 

Brunton Stephens. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3x. dd, 

** It is as far more interesting than ninety-nine novels out of a 

hundred, as it is superior to them in power, worth, and beau^. 

We should most strongly advise everybody to read * Convict Once.* 

— Westminster Review. 

Streets and Lanes of a City : Bemg the Reminiscences 
of Amy Button. With a Preface by the Bishop of Salis- 
bury. Second and Cheaper Edition. Globe 8vo. 25, td. 
* * One of the most really striking books that hcu ever come before us. " 
— Literary Churchman. 

Strivelyne—THE PRINCESS OF SILVERLAND; and 
other Tales. By Elsie Strivelyne. With Frontispiece by Sir 
Noel Paton. Globe Svo. gilt. 4J. 
** Delightfully fresh and original** — Graphic, 
*^ Readable and pleasant " — ATHENiEUM. 

Thring.— SCHOOL SONGS. A Collection of Songs for Schools. 
With the Music arranged for four Voices. Edited by the Rev.^E. 
Thring and H. Riccius. Folio. 71. 6d. 

Tom Brown's School Days. — By An Old Boy. 

Golden Treasury Edition, 47. td. People's Edition, 2s. 

With Seven Illustrations by A. Hughes and Sydney Hall. 

Crown Svo. 6/. 

" The most famous bo^s book in the language.** — Daily News. 

Tom Brown at Oxford. — ^New Edition. With illustrations. 

Crown Svo. dr. 

'* In no other work that we can ccdl to mind are the finer qualities of 
the English gentleman more happily portrayed** — Daily News. 
, ** A book of great power and truth. — National Review. 

Trench. — ^Works by R. Chenevix Trench, D.D., Archbishop 
of Dublin. (For other Works by this Author, see Theological, 
Historical, and Philosophical Catalogues.) 

POEMS. Collected and arranged anew. Fcap. Svo. 'js. 6d. 

ELEGIAC POEMS. Third Edition. Fcap. Svo. 21. 6d. 

CALDERON'S LIFE'S A DREAM : The Great Theatre of the 
World. With an Essay on his Life and Genius. Fcap. Svo. 41. td. 

HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY. Selected and 
arranged, with Notes, by Archbishop Trench. Second Edition. 
£^tra fcap. Svo. V. 6d, 
* ' The Archbishop has conferred in this delightful volume an important 
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Trench (Archbishop)— continued. 

gift on the whole English-speaking poptdation of the worUL " — 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

SACRED LATIN POETRY, Chiefly Lyrical Selected and 
arranged for Use. By Archbishop Trench. Third Edition, 
Corrected and Tmpfovcu. F cap. 5vo. 71. 

JUSTIN MARTYR, AND OTHER POEMS. Fifth Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo, 6j. 

TroUope (Anthony). — siR harry hotspur of 

HUMBLETHWAITE. By Anthony Trollope, Author of 
"Framley Parsonage," etc. Cheap Edition. Globe 8vo. 2j. d</. 
The Athen/bum remarks : ^^ No reader who begins to read this hook 
is likely to lay it down until the last page is turned) This brilliant 
novel appears to us decidedly more successful than any other of Mr. 
Trollop} s shorter stories,^* 
Turner. — Works by the Rev. Charles Tennyson Turner : — 
SONNETS. Dedicated to his Brother, the Poet Laureate. Fcap. 

8vo. 4f . 6d, 
SMALL TABLEAUX. Fcap. 8vo. 41. 6d. 

Tyrwhitt — OUR sketching club. letters and Studies 
on Landscape Art. By Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt, M.A, 
With an Authorized Reproduction of the Lessons and Woodcuts 
in Professor Ruskin's ** Elements of Drawing." Crown 8vo. 
p. 6d. 

Under the Limes.— By the Author of "Christina North." 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

** One of the prettiest and best told stories which it has been our 
goodjortune to read for a longtime,*^ — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Vittoria Colonna.— life and poems. By Mrs. Henry 
RoscoE. Crown 8vo. 9^. 

. Waller.— SIX weeks in the saddle 'a Painter's journal 

in Iceland. By S. E. Waller. Illustrate4 T^y the Author. 

Crown 8vo. 6s, * 

** An exceedingly pleasant and naturally written little book, . . Afr. 

Waller has a clever pencil^ and the text is well illustrated with his 

own sketches,''^ — Times. 

Wandering AVillie. By the Author ot " Effie's'Friends," and 
•'John Hatherton." Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
* ' This is an idyll of rare truth and beauty. . . . The story is simple 
and touching, the style oj extraordinary ddicacy^ precision^ and 
picturesquenesS. . . . A charming gift'book for young ladies not 
yet promoted to novels, and wUl amply repay those of their elders 
who may give an hour to its perusal,^ — Daily News. 

Webster. — Works by Augusta Webster ; — 

" If Mrs. Webster only remains true to herself ^ she will assuredly 
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t€Lke a higher ranh as a poet than any looman has yet ehne/*-^ 
Westminster Rsvisw. 

DRAMATIC STUDIES. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5/. 
**A volume as strongly marked by perfect taste as by poetic power ^-^ 
Nonconformist. 

A WOMAN SOLD, AND OTHER POEMS. Crown 8vo. 7j. W. 

*^ Mrs, Webster has shewn us that she is able to draw admirably 

from the life; that she can observe with subtlety, and render her 

observations with delicacy; that she can impersonate complex con* 

ceptions and venture into fvhichfew living writers can follow her, ** 

— Guardian. 

PORTRAITS. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. y, 6d. 

**Mrs, fVebster's poems exhibit simplicity and tenderness , , . her 
taste is perfect , , . This simplicity is combined with a subtlety of 
thought, feeling, and observation which demand that attention which 
only real lovers of poetry are apt to bestow,** — ^Westminster 
Review. 

PROMETHEUS BOUND OF iESCHYLUS. Literally translated 

into English Verse. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

** Closeness and simplicity combined with literary skill,** — Athe- 
NiEUM. '* Mrs, IVebster's * Dramatic Studies* and * Translatwn 
of Prometheus* have won for her an honourable place among our 
female poets. She writes with remarkable vigour and dramatic 
realisuUion, and bids fair to be the most successfiU claimant of Mrs, 
Broztming's mantle,*^^BiiiTisK Quarterly Review. 

MEDEA OF EURIPIDES. Literally translated into Englisk 
Verse. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d, 

**Mrs, Webster's translation surpasses our utmost expectations. It it 
a photograph of the original without any of that harshness which 
so often accompanies a photograph **-^^'E:&'nAi^ST'E.K Review. 

THE AUSPICIOUS DAY. A Dramatic Poem. Extra fcap* 
8vo. ^, 

** The * Auspicious Day * shows a marked advance, not only in art, 
but, in what is of far more importance, in breadth of thought and 
intellectual grasp,^* — Westminster Review. " This drama is 
a manifestation of high dramatic power on the part of the gifted 
writer, and entitled to our warmest admircUion, as. a worthy piece 
of work, '* — Standard. 

' YU-PE-YA'S LUTE. A Chinese Tale in English Verse. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 3f . 6d, 

** A very charming tale, charmingly told in dainty verse, with 
occasional lyrics of tender beauty, ** — Standard. " We close the 
book with the renewed conviction that in Mrs. Webster we have a 
profound and original poet. The book is marked not by mere 
sweetness of melody — rare as that gift is — but by the infinitely 
rarer gifts of dramatic power, of passion, and sympathetic insight,** 
— Westminster Review. 
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When I was a Little Girl, STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 

By the Author of *'Sl Olave's." Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 

8vo. 4r. 6d, With Eight Illustrations by L. Frolich. 

** At the head, and a long way ahead, of all books for girls^ we 
place * When I was a Little Giri: '*— Times. " // is one of the 
choicest morsels of child-biography which we have met with,** — 

NONCON FOKMIST. 

White.— RHYMES BY WALTER WHITE. 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

Whittier.— JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER'S POETICAL 

WORKS. Complete Edition, with Portrait engraved by C. H. 

Teens. i8mo. 4J. dd, 

Mr, Whittier has all the smooth mdody and the pathos of the author 

of * Hiawatha,^ with a greater nicety of description and a 

quainter fancy, *^ — GRAPHIC. 

Wolf.— THE LIFE AND HABITS OF WILD ANIMALS. 

Twenty Illustrations by Joseph Wolf, engraved by J. W. and E. 

Whymper. With descriptive Letter-press, by D. G. Elliot, 

F.L.S. Super royal 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges. 2ij. 

This is the last series of drawings which will be mcuie by Mr, Wolf, 
either upon wood or stone. The Pall Mall Gazette says : 
^* The fierce, untameable side of brute nature hcts never received a 
more robust and vigorous interpretation, and the various incidents 
in which particular character is shown are set forth with rare dra- 
matic poioer. For excellence that will endure, we incline to place 
this very near the top of the list of Christmas books,^* And the 
Art Journal observes, ** Rarely, if ever, have we seen animal 
life more forcibly and beautifully depicted than in this really 
splendid volume. 
Also, an Edition in royal folio, handsomely bound in ^iorocco 

elegant, Proofs before Letters, each Proof signed by the Engravers. 

Price 8/. 8j. 

Wollaston.— LYRA DEVONIENSIS. By T. V. Wollaston, 
M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 3J. 6d, 

** It is the work of a man of refined taste, of deep rdigious sentiment, 
a true artist, and a good Christian,** — Church Times. 

Woolner.— MY beautiful lady. By Thomas Woolner. 

With a Vignette by Arthur Hughes. Third Edition. Fcap. 

Svo. 5j. 

'' No man can read this poem without being struck by the fitness and 

finish of the workmanship, so to speak, as lodl cu by the chastened 

and unpretending loftiness of thought which pervades the whole" 

—Globe. 

Words from the Poets. Selected by the Editor of " Rays 

of Sunlight" With a Vignette and Frontispiece. i8mo. limp., is, 

" The selection aims at popularity, and deserves it,** — GUARDIAN. 

Yonge (C. M.) — Works by Charlotte M. Yonge. 
THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. Twentieth Edition. With lUus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
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Yonge (C. M.) — continued. 

HEARTSEASE. Thirteenth Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 

8vo. dr. 
THE DAISY CHAIN. Twelfth Edition. With Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo. dr. 
THE TRIAL: MORE LINKS OF THE DAISY CHAIN. 

Twelfth Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

DYNEVOR TERRACE. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

HOPES AND FEARS. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER. Fiftii Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 
CLEVER WOMAN OF THE FAMILY. Third Edition. 

Crown 8vo. ts, 
THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE'S NEST. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. dr. 

" We think the aiUhoress of * The Heir of Redely ffe ' has surpassed 
her previous efforts in this illuminated chronicle of the olden time,^"* 
— British Quarterly. 

THE CAGED LION. Illustrated. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j. 
** Prettily and tenderly written, and will with young people especially 
be a great favourite,'^ — Daily News. " Everybody should read 
this" — Literary Churchman. 

THE CHAPLET Ot PEARLS; OR, THE WHITE AND 
BLACK RIB AUMONT. Crown 8vo. dr. New Edition. 
" Miss Yonge hcLS brought a lofty aim' as well as high art to the cost' 
struction of a story which may claim a place among the best efforts 
in historical romance.** — MoRNiNG Post. ** The plot ^ in truths 
is of the very first order of merit.** — Spectator. " We have 
seldom read a more charming story,** — Guardian. 

THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE. A Tale of tiie Last Crusade. 

Illustrated. i8mo. 2s. 6d. 

" A tale which, we are sure, will give pleasure to many others besides 
the young people for whom it is specicUly intended. . . . This 
extremely prettily-told story does not require the guarantee afforded 
by the name of the author of * The Heir of Redely ffe* on the titU' 
page to ensure its becoming a universal favourite.** — Dublin 
Evening Mail. 

THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. New Edition, witii Coloured 
Illustrations. l8mo. 4J. 6d. 

" The illustrations are very spirited and rich in colour, and the 
story can hardly faU to charm the youthful reader,** — Manchester 
Examiner. 

THE LITTLE DUKE : RICHARD THE FEARLESS. New 
Edition. Illustrated. i8mo. 2x. 6d. 

A STOREHOUSE OF STORIES. First and Second Series. 
Globe 8vo. 3J. 6d. each. 

Contents of First Series :— History of Philip Quarll— 
Goody Twoshoes-rThe Governess— Jemima Placid — The Perambu- 
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Yonge (C. M.) — conHnued. 

lations of a Mouse— The Village School— The little Queen — 
^ History of Little Jack. ^ 

'' Miss Yonge kas done great service to the infantry of this generation 

by putting these eleven stories of sage simplicity withm their reach.** 

— British Quarterly Review. 

Contents of Second Series : — Family Stories — ^Elements of 
Morality — A Puzzle for a Curious Girl — Blossoms of Morality. 

A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL TIMES AND ALL. 
COUNTRIES. Gathered and Narrated Anew. New Edition, 
with Twenty Illustrations by Frolich. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt 6^. 
(See also Golden Treasury Series). Cheap Edition, is, 
** We have seen no prettier gift-book for a longtime^ and none which^ 

both for its cheapness and the spirit in which it has been compiled^ 

is more deserving of praise," — ATHENAEUM. 

LITTLE LUCY'S WONDERFUL GLOBE. Pictured by 
Frolich, and narrated by Charlotte M. Yonge. Second 
Edition. Crown 4to. cloth gilt. 6s. 
^^Luc^s Wonderful Globe'* is capital^ and will give its youthful 

readers more idea of foreign countries and customs than any number 

of books of geography or traveV* — Graphic. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. From RoLLO to 
Edward II. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5j. Second Edition, enlarged. 5j. 

A Second Series. THE WARS IN FRANCE. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 5j. 

^^ Instead oj dry details ^^ says the Nonconformist, "w^ have 
living pictures^ faithful^ vivid ^ and striking," 

P's AND Q's ; PR, THE QUESTION OF PUTTING UPON. 

With Illustrations by C. O. Murray. Second Edition. Globe 

8vo. cloth gilt 4r* dd, 

** One oJ her most successful little pieces .... just what a narrative 
should be, each incident simply and naturally related^ no preaching 
or moralizing, and yet the moral coming out most powerfully, and 
the whole story not too long, or with the lectst appearance of being 
spun out,^^ — Literary Churchman. 

THE PILLARS OF THE HOUSE; or, UNDER WODE, 
UNDER RODE. Second Edition. Four vols, crown 8vo. 20t. 
** A domestic story oj English professional life, which for sweetness 
of tone and absorbing interest from first to last has never been 
rvvaUed" — Standard. ** Miss Yonge has certainly added to 
her already high reputation by this charming book, which, although 
in four volumes, is not a single page too long, but keeps thereada^s 
attention fixed to the end. Indeed we are only sorry there is not 
another volume to come, and part with the Underwood family with 
sincere regret." — CoURT Circular. 

LADY HESTER; OR, URSULA'S NARRATIVE. Second 
Edition. Crown 8to. dr. 
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" JVe shall not anticipate the interest by epitomizing the plot, but we 
shall only say that readers Ttfill find in it all the gracefulness^ right 
feelingy and delicate perception which they hceoebKn long e^customed 
to look for in Miss Vongie's Toritings.^-^VAKDIAN, 



MACMILLAN'8 GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 

Uniformly printed in i8mo., with Vignette Titles by Sir 
Noel Paton, T. Woolner, W. Holman Hunt, J. E. 
MiLLAis, Arthur Hughes, &c. Engraved on Steel by 
Jeens. Bound in extra cloth, 4s, 6d, each volume. Also 
kept in morocco and calf bindings. 

" Messrs, Macmillan have^ in their Golden Treasury Series, especially 
provided editions of standard works ^volumes 0/ selected poetry, and 
original compositions, which entUle this series to be called classical. 
Nothing can be better than the literary execution, nothing more 
elegant than the material workmanship" — British Quarterly • 
Ksvisw. • 

The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and 

LYRICAL POEMS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Selected and .arranged, with Notes, by Francis Turner 

Palgrave. 

" This ddightfid little volume, the Golden Treasury, which contains 
many of the best original lyrical pieces and songs in our language, 
grouped with care and skill, so as to illustrate each other like the 
pictures in a well-arranged gallery ^ — Quarterly Review. , 

The Children's Garland from the best Poets. 

Selected and arranged by Coventry Patmore. 

" // includes specimens of all the great masters in the art of poetry, 
selected with the matured judgment of a man concentrated on 
obtaining insight into the feelings and tastes of childhood, and 
desirous to awaken its finest impulses, to cultivate its keenest senH' 
biimes*^ — Morning Post. 

The Book of Praise. From the Best EngUsh Hymn Writers. 

Selected and arranged by Lord Selbourne. A New and En- 
larged Edition, 

^* All previous compilations of this kind must undeniably for the 
present give place to the Book of Praise, . • . The selection has 
been made throughout with sound judgment and critical taste. The 
pains involved in this compilation must have been immense, em- 
bracing, as it does, every writer of note in this special province oj 
English literature, and fanging over the most widely divergent 
tracks of rdigiom tAoughtJ' -^Satukday Review. 
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The Fairy Book ; the Best Popular Fairy Stories. Selected 
and rendered anew by the Author of " John Halifax, 
Gentleman." 

*'A ddtf^htful sdeetUm^ in a delightful external form ; jull of the 
fhysical splendour and vast opulence of proper fairy taiesJ*'— 
Spbctator. • 

The Ballad Book, a Selection oF the Choicest British BaUads. 

Edited by William Allingham. 

*^His taste as a judge of old poetry will be found, by all acquainted with 
the various readings of old English ballads, true enough to justify 
his undertakini so critical a task," — Saturday Rbvisw. 

The Jest Book. The Choicest Anecdotes and Sayings. Selected 
and arranged by Mark Lemon. 

" The fullest and best jest book that has yet appearedy—%KTM'SJ>Ki 
Review. 

Bacon's Essays and Colours of Good and Evil. 

With Notes and Glossarial Index. By W. Aldis Wright, 

M.A. 

'* The beautiful little edition of Bacon^s Essays, now before us, does 
credit to the taste and scholarship of Mr, Aldis Wright, . . . Is 
puts the reader in possession of all the essential literary facts and 
chronology necessary for reading the Essays in connection with 
Bacoiis life and times *^ — Spectator. 

The Pilgrim's Progress from this World to that which is to 
come. By John Bunyan. 
" A beautiful and scholarly r<;^>f/.**— SPECTATOR. 

The Sunday Book of Poetry for the Young. 

Selected and arranged by C. F. Alexander. 

^*A well-selected volume of Sacred Poetryj**—SV'B.CTK'£0%. 

A Book of Golden Deeds of All Times and All Countries- 
Gathered and narrated anew. By the Author of " The Heir of 
Redclyfpe.** 

"... To the young, Jor whom it is especially intended, as a most 

interesting collection of thrilling tales well told; and to their elders, 

as a useful handbook of reference, and a pleasant one to take up 

when their wish is to while away a weary half hour. We heme 

seen no prettier gift-book for a longtime^* — ATHENiEUM. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Burns. Edited, with 

Biographical Memoir, Notes, and Glossary, by Alexander 
Smith. Two Vols. 

*^ Beyond all question this is the most beautiful edition of Bums 
yet out,**— Edivbukgk Daily Ketiew. 

The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. Edited from 

the Original Edition by J. W. Clark, M.A. Fellow of Trinity 

College, Cambridge. 

*' Mutilated and modified editions of this English classic are so mucA 
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theruUf that a cheap and pretty copy ofitj rigidly exact to the 
original^ wUl be a prise to many book-buyers,"* — Examiner. 

The Republic of Plato. Translated into English, with 
Notes by J. LI. Davies, M.A. and D. J. Vaughan, M.A. 
•M daintv and cheap little edition."— EXAhLlViRJU 

The Song Book. Words and Tunes from the best Poets and 

Musicians. Selected and arranged by John Hulcah, Professor 

of Vocal Music in King's College, Lonc(on. 

'* A choice collection of the sterling songs of England^ Scotland^ and 

Ireland^ with the music of each prefixed to the Words, How much 

tru0 wholesome pleasure such a booh can dijfuse^ and will diffuse, 

we trust through many thousand families.^* — Examiner. 

La Lyre Francaise. Selected and arranged, with Notes, by 
GusTAVE Masson, French Master in Harrow School. 
A selection of the best French songs and lyrical pieces. 

Tom Brown's School Days. By An Old Boy. 

"'y^ perfect gem of a book. The best and most healthy book about 
boys Jor boys that ever was written.'^ — iLLUSTRiiTED Times. 

A Book of Worthies. Gathered from the Old Histories and 
written anew by the Author of "The Heir of Redclxffe." 
With Vignette. 

^^ An admirable addition to an admirable series." — Westminster 
Review. 

A Book of Golden Thoughts. By Henry Attwell, 
Knight of the Order of the Oak Crown. 
^* Mr. Attwell has produced a book of rare value . . . - Happily it 
is' small enough to be carried about in the pockety and of such a com- 
panion it would be difficult to weary."— Vau. Mall Gazette. 

Guesses at Truth. By Two Brothers. New Edition. 

The Cavalier and his Lady* Selections from the Works 
of the First Duke and Duchess of Newcastle. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay by Edward Jenkins, Author of " Ginx's Baby,'* 
&C. i8mo. 4r. 6d. 
**A charming little volume."^STA.^T>kKD. 

Theologia Germanica. — ^Which setteth forth many fair Linea- 
ments of Divine Truth, and saith very lofty and lovely things 
touching a Perfect Life. Edited by Dr. Pfeiffer, from the only 
complete manuscript yet known. Translated from the German, 
by Susanna Winkworth. With a Preface by the Rev. Charles 
KiNGSLEY, and a Letter to the Translator by the Chevalier 
Bunsen, D.D. 

Milton's Poetical Works.— Edited, with Notes, &c., by 
Professor Masson. Two vols. i8mo. 91. 

Scottish Song, a Selection of the Choicest Lyrics of Scodand. 
Compiled and arranged, with brief Notes, by Mary Carlyle 
Aitkin, i8mo. 4^. 6af. 
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** Miss Aithe9is exquisUe collection of Scottish Song is so alluring, 
and suggests so many topics, that we find it difficult to lay it down. 
TTie book is one that should find a place in every library, we had 
almost said in every pocket, and the summer tourist who wishes to 
carry with him into the country a volume of genuine poetry, will 
find it difficult to select one containing within so small a compass 
so much cf rarest value.** — Spkctator. 
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Beautifully printed on toned paper and bound in cloth extra, gilt 
edges, price 4/. 6^. each ; in cloth plain, 3^. 6^. Also kept in a 
variety of calf and morocco bindings at moderate prices. 

Books, Wordsworth says, are 

"the spirit breathed 
By dead men to their kind ; " 

and the aim of the publishers of the Globe Library has 
been to make it possible for the universal kin of English- 
speaking men to hold communion with the loftiest '' spirits 
of the mighty dead ; " to put within the reach of all classes 
complete and accurate editions, carefully and clearly printed 
upon the best paper, in a convenient form, at a moderate 
price, of the works of the bcaster-minds of English 
Literature, and occasionally of foreign literature in an 
attractive English dress. 

The Editors, by their scholarship and special study of 
their authors, are competent to afford every assistance to 
readers of all kinds : this assistance is rendered by original 
biographies, glossaries of unusual or obsolete words, and 
critical and explanatory notes. 

The publishers hope, therefore, that these Globe Editions 
may prove worthy of acceptance by all classes wherever the 
English Language is spoken, and by their universal circula- 
tion justify their distinctive epithet ; while at the same time 
they spread and nourish a common S3rmpathy with nature's 
most "finely touched" spirits, and thus help a little to 
"make the whole world kin." 

755^ Saturday Review says : ** The Globe Editions are admirable 
for their scholarly editing, their typographical excellence, their com- 
pendious form, and their cheapness,^ The British Quarterly 
Review says: ^^In compendiousness, elegance, and scholarUness, 
the Globe Editions of Messrs. Macmillan surpass any popular series 
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of our classics hitherto given to the public. As near an approach 
to miniature perfection as has ever been meuley 

Shakespeare's Complete Works. Edited by w. G. 

Clark, M. A., and W. Alois Wright, M. A., of Trinity College, 

Cambridge, Editors of the "Cambridge Shakespeare." With 

Glossary, pp. 1,075. 

Tyi^ATHENiCtTM says this edition is "a marvel of beauty, cheapness, 
and compactness. . . . For the busy man, above all for the 
working student, this is the best of all- existing Shakespeares,*'' 
And the Pall Mall Gazette observes : ** To have produced 
the complete works of the world's greatest .poet in such a form, 
and at a price within the reach of every one, is of itself almost 
sufficient to give the publishers a claim to be considered public bene* 
factors.*^ 

Spenser's Complete Works. Edited from the Original 

Editions and Manuscripts, by R. Morris, yriih a Memoir by J. 

W. Hales, M.A- With Glossary, pp. Iv., 736. 

^* Worthy — and higher praise it needs not — of the beautiful * Globe 

Series,^ The work is edited with all the care so noble a poet 

cUservesJ"—'DMLY News. 

Sir Walter Scott's Poetical Works. Edited with a 

Biographical and Critical Memoir by Francis Turner Palgrave, 

and copious Notes, pp. xliii., 559. 

* * We can almost sympathise with a middte-a^ed grumbler, who, after 
reading Mr, Palgrav^s memoir and introduction, should exclaim 
— ' Why was there not such an edition of Scott when I wets a school* 
boy ? * ''—Guardian. 

Complete Works of Robert Bums. — the POEMS, 

SONGS, AND LETTERS, edited from the best Printed and 
Manuscript Authorities, with Glossarial Index, Notes, and a 
Biographical Memoir by Alexander Smith, pp. Ixii., 636. 
^^ Admirable in all respects/'-^SvucTATOK. " The cheapest, the 

most perfect, and the most interesting edition which hcu ever been 

published," — ^Bell's Messenger. 

Robinson Crusoe. Edited after the Original Editions, with a 

. Biographical Introduction by Henry Kingsley. pp- xxxi., 607. 

" A most excellent and in every way desirable edition.^' — Court 

Circular. *^Macmillan*s * Globe* Robinson Crusoe is a book to 

have andjto >&^l^."— Morning Star. 

Goldsmith's Miscellaneous Works. Edited, with 

Biographical Introduction, by Professor Masson. pp. Ix., 695. 

^^Such an admirable compendium of the facts of Goldsmith's life, 

and so careful and minute a delineation of the mixed traits of his 

peculiar character as to be a very model of a literary biography 

in /i/^/^."— Scotsman. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Edited, with Notes and Intro- 
duct6ry Memoir, by Adolphus William Ward, M.A., Fellow 
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of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, and Professor of History in 

Owens College, Manchester, pp. liL, 508. 

The Literary Churchman remarks : ** The edUot^s mvn notes 
and introdMctory memoir are excellent, the memoir alone would be 
cJuap and well worth buying at the price oj the whole volume,^"* 

Dryden's_ Poetical Works. Edited, with a Memoir, 

Revised lext, and Notes, by W. D. Christie, M.A., of Trinity 

College, Cambridge, pp. Ixxxvii., 662. 

" An admirable edition^ the result of great research and of a carefitl 
revision of the text. The memoir prefixed contains, within less 
than ninety pages, as much sound criticism and as comprehensive 
a biography cu the student of Dryden need desire,** — ^Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

Cowper's Poetical Works. Edited, with Notes and 
Biographical Introduction, by William Benham, Vicar of 
Addington and Professor of Modem History in Queen's College, 
London, pp. Ixxiii., 536. 

*^Mr, Benham* s edition of Cowper is one of permanent value. 
The biographical introduction is excellent, fidl of information, 
singularly neat and readable and modest — indeed too modest in 
its comments. The notes are concise and accurate, and the editor 
has been able to discover and introduce some hitherto unprinted 
matter. Altogether the book is a very excellent tf«^."— Saturday 
Review. 

Morte d' Arthur.— SIR THOMAS MALORY'S BOOK OF 
KING ARTHUR AND OF HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS OF 
THE ROUND TABLE. The original Edition of Caxton, 
revised for Modem Use. With an Introduction by Sir Edward 
Strachey, Bart. pp. xxxvii., 509. 

"//if with perfect confidence that we recommend this edition of the old 
romance to every class of readers,^* — Pall MalL GazETTE. 

The Works of Virgil. Rendered into English Prose, with 
' Introductions, Notes, Running Analysis, and an Index. By James 
Lonsdale, M.A., late FeUow and Tutor of Balliol CoU^e, 
Oxford, and Classical Professor in King's College^ London ; and 
Samuel Lee, M.A., Latin Lecturer at University College, 
London.' pp. 288. 

**A more complete edition of Virgil in English it is scarcely possible 
to conceive than the scholarly work before us,** — Globe. 

The Works of Horace. Rendered into English Prose, with 

Introductions, Running Analysis, Notes, and Index. By John 

Lonsdale, M.A., and Samuel Lee, M.A. 

The Standard says, " To classical and non-cUusical readers it 

will be invaluable as a faithful interpretation of the mind and 

meaning of the poet, enriched as it is with notes and dissertations 

of the highest value in the way of criticism, illustration, and 

explanation,** 
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